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HATE, MURDER AND REVENGE AS 
TAR/VNTINO GOES W EST. WELL, SOUTH. 


L aying down hLs vengeance trilogy after killing Bill and 
Hitler, Quentin Tarantino's new/old story of ‘hate, murder 
and revenge’ takes the title tune from Sergio Corbucci's 
1966 pulp-Westcrn about a gunslinger who drags a coffin 
behind him. but leaves Django’s famous gatling gun under 
the lid. QT’s movie shoots from the lip. 

Rewinding to the Deep South of the 1850s means that, for 
the first time since liis colour-coded debut Reservoir Dogs, this 
is a Tarantino film set in a man's world. Instead of foot fetishism 
and avenging angels, we have Jamie Foxx's scarred slave being 
freed by a German dentist-turned-bounty-hunter called Dr King 
Schultz (Christoph Waltz). 

So magnificent was Waltz in Inglourious Basterds that the 
film faded every time he stepped off screen. It’s a no-brainer 
move, then, that sees Tarantino push the Austrian actor front- 
and-centre into a hero role here and. sure enough, Waltz's 
Schultz is another terrific creation; funny, debonair, lethal and 
three moves ahead of everyone else. 


Having become the Vince and Jules of pre-Civil War 
badlands, Schultz and Django set out to recover Big D’s wife 
Broomhilda (Kerry Washington) from the plantation where 
they meet their deadly doubles; sadistic owner Calvin Candie 
(Leonardo DiCaprio) and his feverishly loyal man-servant 
Stephen (Samuel L Jackson). 

Under the pretence of buying one of Candie's 'Mandingos' - 
slaves who compete in UFC-style deathmatches on his billiard- 
room floor - Waltz engages DiCaprio in a hugely entertaining 
battle of wits and words in a elaborate con to save the 
German-speaking Mrs D. 

In any language - and he shows off three of them - you 
could watch Waltz read the phone book and still be captivated. 
But while no one could touch him in Inglourious Basterds.here Waltz 
has not one but two equally sharp foils, ■eft 




Oscillating between articulate 
flamboyance and wealthy rage as the 
phrenology-obsessed villain, DiCaprio has 
surely just installed himself as Tarantino’s 
newest regular. But it's one of the director’s 
old favourites who practically steals 
it from Waltz. 

On fire behind a facial prosthetic and 
an elderly stoop, Samuel L Jackson delivers 
one of the most memorable performances 
of his career - trembling, permanently 
dismayed, immensely funnyanddangerously 
savvy. Putting the vile into servile, he's an 


unusually rich and complicated character. 
Whatever Tarantino gave him on the page, 
Jackson hu.s run away with it. 



Luxuriously stretched and relished by the 
cast, a centrepiece dinner-table sequence 
sees all three actors making every word 
of Tarantino's lengthy dialogue sing like 
a sharpened Bowie knife. Wonderfully, 
Tarantino writes his gentleman killers 


Schultz and Candle as sticklers tor good 
etiquette: purchases must have a receipt, 
hats must not be placed on the table and 
courteousness is vital at all times. 

Even after freeing Django with deadly 
force, Schultz insists on paying for him fair 
and square. On discovering there’s been 
a ruse, Candle’s anger volcanoes not because 
he's been deceived, but because his two guests 
have been wasting his time. Sure enough, the 
film’s most catastrophic- shootout is triggered 
by one character's insistence on a handshake 
after business has been concluded. 


This being a Spaghetti dish, QT 
certainly doesn't forget the red sauce. 
Blood sprays the walls, bullets splat 
into heads, knees and nether regions, 
although cartoon kill-shots are paired 
with a straight-faced brutality that his 
camera sometimes turns away from. Just 
as he did with Basterds. Tarantino has 
rewritten history to put right what once 
went wrong, but while machinegunning 
Hitler in a movie theatre was a blast, 
there's something about Django’s violent 
catharsis that seems surprisingly genuine. 


Still, the story loses a lot when it loses 
DiCaprio and Waltz, leaving Foxx to dish out 
the film’s final paybackin methudic.'d fashion. 
Next to his expertly loquacious pardner, 
the D is comparatively silent, although 
Foxx smoulders effectively with anguish 
and rage. And for all it's spectacular talk, 
Django Unchained doesn’t have anything big 
to say about slavery Cbad] or revenge (good) 
or anything else really. 

Youcan'tshakethu feeling that Tarantino 
writes more great scenes than great movies, 
but the sheer charisma of his cast seals 


“This being a 
Spaghetti dish, 
Tarantino doesn't 
forget the red sauce” 




over the lack of sinewy connective tissue 
in the script. Cantering out over nearly 
three hours, this is another pulp novella 
extended to mock-epic length and it's to 
QT’s credit - alongside Waltz, DiCaprio and 
Jackson - that Django Unchained supports 
its giant running time far more robustly than 
Inghurioiis Basterds did. 

It’s a film studded with witty touches, 
from Schultz politely Introducing his horses, 
Fritz and Tony, to the wibbly-wobbly tooth 
that’s spring-mounted on the top of his 
wagon. N-bombs easily outgun F-bombs 
as Deep South race-relations are mined 
for Blazing Saddles humour (“It’s a ni^a 
on a horse," gawps one smalltown local), 
along with QT’s twists on genre touchstones 
(Sergio Leone crash-zooms, Broomhilda’s 
yellow dress. Waltz and Foxx riding througli 
the snow like John Ford’s searchers), his 
anachronised musical cues (Morricone 
to hip-hop), his fanboy cameos (a nice 
one for Franco Nero; a nutty one for 
himself) and Robert Richardson's bold, 
beautiful cinematography. 

Then the gunsmoke clears, the villains 
lie in bloody bits and Django’s song sends 
our hero olTinto sunset. He and Broomhilda. 
claims Tarantino in a typically irrelevant/ 
irresistible intertextual flourish, are actually 
the great, great, great grandparents of 
blaxploitation icon John Shaft. For certain, 
the story of a slave who became a bounty 
hunter is all just a little bit of history 
repeating. JONATILVN (.'lUlC'KKIt 


.VNTICIP.VTION. Django all 
the way! Then again, it's nearly 
lliree hours... 

4 

ENJOVMKNT. War of the words. 
Waltz, DiCaprio and Jackson are 
indeed off the chain. 

4 

IN RETHO.SPECT..V0I a 
masterpiece, but a funny, violenl, 
very entertaining crowdplcaser. 

4 
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• For iPhone and Android™ 

PLUS... 

Keep checking the app and the Stella Artois Facebook page for chances 
to win tickets to upcoming Stella Artois Cannes Cinema Club screenings. 
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Pioneering original Italian streetwear 
since 1994, 55DSL produces aesthetically 
stunning collections through the 
versatile use of graphics. For its latest 
project, 55DSL teamed up with filmmaking 
collective Canada to produce a short 
film. Beyond Mountains, More Mountains, 
an epic Italian roadtrip that inspired 
LWLies' creative team to respond to 
the film's stylistic motifs with six 
unique T-shirt designs. A celebration of 
creativity, the LWLies x 55DSL collection 
is available at the 55DSL Boxpark store 
and exclusively online at asos.com. 

For more information go to 55dsl.com. 
The collection is available at asos.com 
and the 55I>SL Boxpark store. 




SUNDANCE KID, MAVERICK, SEARCHER, OUTLAW, SHERIFF... 
QUENTIN TARANTINO'S INFLUENCE ON CINEMA HAS BEEN 
UNDENIABLE. BUT WHEN THE SHOOTING STOPS AND THE DUST 
SETTLES, HOW WILL QT BE REMEMBERED? THE MAN WHO SHOT DJANG 
UNCHAINSD TELLS LWLIES ABOUT HIS QUEST FOR C I N E - 1 M M 0 R T A L I T Y 


ne... two... ihree seconds. It's the 
) you least expect to come out of 
Quentin Tarantino's mouth: nothing. 
The question that's stopped him in 
his frocks is ^e question we always 
ask. The only question that matters, really. Turn to the 
back page end take a look at his answer. 

Tarantino loves movies. He loves watching them. 
He loves reading about them. He loves writing about 
them. He loves making them. And maybe most of 
all, he loves talking obout them. But ask him to explain 
why - what is it you love about movies? - ond the most 
famous motormouth in movieland has to stop and think. 

"It's funny, becouse movies have always 
been my fovourile ortform, and favourite Form of 
entertainment, since 1 was a little boy," he fells 
LWiies. "If somebody was going to give me o cool 
day where I could do whotever I wanted, usually 
I would pick some R-rated movie that I couldn't 
see on my own. I was actually given that choice 
once by an aunt: Disneyland? Magic Mountain? 
'I want to go see Blazing Saddles. And you've 
got to take me to see Blazing Soddtesi' They were 
like, '! can't believe ihot kid. He picked the movies 
over Disneyland...'" 


That kid will be 50 in a few months. He still picks 
the movies first. It's just ihot now the movies have 
become his Disneylond. "I am living a dream," he 
agrees. "I am ridicuously lucky. That boy who made 
Reservoir Dogs wanted the life I live. I don't have to 
pinch myself to wake up. Tm doing it. It's a great 
feeling. You know. I've got a really nice house. And 
every once in a while I walk around that nice house 
and I think, 'Wow, my imoginotion bought this.'" 

It's two decodes since Reservoir Dogs sow a 
29-year<ild Torantino swagger into our cinematic 
consciousness — in slo-mo, with a kicky soundtrack 
behind him — and grip greatness between his teeth. 
But with the enfant terrible of cineaooi on the brink of 
o half century and his Spaghetti Western riff Django 
Unchained hitting cinemas, it's time for reRection. 

"Oh god, you get to 20 years and you can't help 
but get reflective," he says. "But now if seems like 
the whole industry is building up around that. Tm 
starting to get lifetime achievement awards, they're 
coming out with a big boxset of my movies and 
critical retrospectives of the work done so for... So 
it's all making me reflective about everything." iflr 
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There's an immensely poignant moment in 
Bridge On The River Kwai when Alec Guinness 
notes, "There are times when suddenly you realise 
you're nearer the end than the beginning. And 
you wonder, you ask yourself, what the sum total 
of your life represents." Just maybe, this is ihot time 
for Quentin Tarantino - that brief moment ot the 
fop of the mountain where you can see how Far 
you've come and where you have left to go. 
So what's the judgement? 

"Pretty fucking good so far. That's my take on it." 

Thot's it? The interesting thing obout Tarantino 
isn't how much he folks, it's how little he gives oway. 
Right from the start, he's always loved to analyse 
- was 'Like A Virgin' really about a big dick? - 
but he won't self-anolyse for our benefit. "Weil, 
I'm not really the one to put it In a nice little Easter 
basket for you and tie it up with a bow," he says. 
"That's your job. 

So, let's start with feet. When Taronttno met Lima 
Thurman to cost her in Pulp Fiction, he reportedly 
offered her a friendly foot rub. Marsellus Wallace 
threw Tony Rocky Horror out of a window for doing 
the some thing. Feet ore dangerous, sexy things in 
Tarantino's world. Bridget Fondo's ringed piggies 
seduce a killer in Jackie Brown. Thurman's paralysed 
foes become screen-filling to(e)tems in Kill Bill. Kurt 
Russell gives Rosorio Dowson's feet o tongue'n'Iickle 
in Death Proof. Christoph Waltz ominously undresses 
Diane Kruger's in Inglourious Basterds. And there's 
QT himself, using a vompy Salma Hayek's feet like 
a tequila flume in From Dusk Till Down. We could go 
on, but you get the picture. He's a sole man. 

Not that's he's admitting it today, mind. "If you 
want to portray somebody moving, you show their 


Feet walking," he shrugs. "It creates a staccato 
effect... and you're moving... and good! If I had a 
lot of shots of people where the camera is just past 
the shoulder, it doesn't mean i have a shoulder fetish. 
You wont to see feet? Watch The Virgin Suicides. 
There's a lot of feet in that movie." 

"But just to go back to the 20-year thing," he cuts 
back in. "I'm pretty clear-eyed about my own work. 
I know when 1 did it and when I didn't do it. But one of 
the things that really ollows me to say, 'Pretty fucking 
good so Far' is I always wanted to be the same director 
who made Reservoir Dogs, 20 years down the line. 
I'm pretty fucking different from the boy who made that 
movie. Butthedirector is still connected. You can seethe 
guy who made Reservoir Dogs in Django Unchained. 
There's an umbilical connection." But just what is that 
connech'on? What have QT's films taught us? 



Cinema for Taronfino is not about 'life', as it is for 
Fronfois Truffaut and Martin Scorsese. And yet it hos 
been his life for the lost half<entufy. He was an only 
child, born when his mother was just 16. After his 
father Tony left, she raised him on her own — and 
going to the movies was cheaper than □ babysitter. 
It wos the '70s, the great New Wave for Hollywood 
that saw filmmokers like Hopper, De Palma and 
Coppola write a new rulebook for American cinema. 
Tarontino found some new fathers. 

Montage; he quit school at 1 6 to study acting and 
look a job as an usher at a hardcore porno theatre; 
he was arrested for stealing Elmore Leonard's crime 
novel The Switch From a bookstore; he spent his 
twenties working at the Video Archives that would 
fuel his famous cinephilia; he came of age os the 
Sundance kid with snarling debut Reservoir Dogs. 


“Watch 
The Virgin 
Suicides. 
There‘s a 
lot of feet 
iii that 
movie” 


Jump cul; Tarantino lives alone in Beverly Mills in 
a house with a movie theatre in it. He's never been 
married and he has no children. Mis last serious 
relationship was with Sofia Coppola in 2006. He's 
been o lone star most of his life. He's comfortable 
with thot, too. It's him and the movies, the way 
it's alwoys been. 

The movie fheolre isn't the only important 
place in Tarantino's house. "I keep my pool nice 
and warm, so I can go into it no matter how cold 
it is outside," he explains, "There's this thing that 
I started doing when I was writing inglourious 
Basierds and it's become part of my artistic 
process. Every night. I go in my pool ond just 
think. I think about what I've written ond I think 
about whol I'm going to write tomorrow. It's 
strange, becouse it's become really Important to 
me. Think about the day. Think obout tomorrow. 
Then get up. I really like doing it. I'm cut off for a 
while. I feel the loss." 

He's a SamouroT shootlsl lying awake on his 
bed, a cowboy silhouette in the doorway to a family 
home that's not yet for him. It's not surprising that 
unlike the films of Scorsese, another chatterbox 
movie-yodo, families ore never central to Tarantino's 
work. No one in his films ever really connects with 
anyone. Pu/p Picfion is on entire film about cosmic 
near-misses and dings. 

It's the closest thing he's mode to one of the Coen 
brothers' postmodern movies- rich with ultroviolence, 
inferlextual winks, offbeat comedy, iconic 
chorocters and quirky dialogue - but the ciphers 
in Coen Country point to something mysterious 
and profound. Torantino's films appear to lead 
only to other films. 

Then ogain, would we want if any other woy? 
The one time he fried to be someone else, he 
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mode Jackie Brown, his 'mature' movie, and the start 
oF six years in self-exile. Now he's doing his way. 
And as his endless descendants — most recently, Guy 
Ritchie and Martin McDonagh - keep reminding us, 
nobody does it quite like Quentin. Reaching back 
through cinema history - from the Shaw Brothers to 
Spaghetti Westerns, from Jopanimotion to Jackass - 
Tarantino hos a unique ability to make everything old 
become new again. It's much more than nostalgia. 
Me recaptures things lost in the past (it's hard to 
imagine a QT sci-fierj by turning them into the future. 
Foot Fetishism? Maybe. Footage fetishism? Definitely. 

He's one of our most vital defenders of both film 
history (saving 35mm from the rise of digital] and 
film criticism ("What the Internet has done is destroy 
film criticism"). The outlaw has become the sheriff, 
the teacher and the priest, it's not o job, it's a calling. 
"I thought, 'If you wont to do this, you have to do it 
with the dedication that a lawyer has lowords law or 
a doctor has lowords medicine," he says. 'The foct 
that nobody else is making you do it, doesn't mean 
you don't do it." 

Truth is, without QT as our hyperbolic historian, 
we all would have seen less movies. Would softcore 
cinephiles ever hove rumbled Ringo Lam, Lady 
Snowblood or Django? Funny how much better you 
learn when someone is pointing a Hattori Honzo 
sword at you. As life rushes carelessly into the 
future, Tarantino saves us from leaving things behind. 
Stop. Rewind. Play. 

It's not homage, it's curotion. Every Tarantino 
movie is a restoration, a revision and o rediscovery. 
Everything he touches - songs, actors, weapons, 
even colours - re-emerges with QT branded big and 


bold on its hide. Django Unchained is a Spaghetti 
Western only as much as Reservoir Dogs is a heist 
movie. Kill Bill is a kung-fu flick and Inglourious 
Basterds is a war film. Genre is a springboard that 
acrobatically launches us into a space that's very 
much his own. 

Me can write dialogue so sharp you could lose 
an ear listening to it, but few recognise how expertly 
he controls silence. When he Finds an actor who 
understands the power of the pause, his greatest 
scenes flex with perfectly judged ellipses rtiat vibrate 
tension, terror and comedy to tremendous effect. 
The incredible, riveting opening to Inghorioos Basterds 
as Colonel Mons Landa traps a rat is os good as it gets 

"I do throw scenes that affect the audience," says 
the filmmaker. “You actually hear noise coming from 
them. I'm frying to evoke something from them." 
In fact, it's tough to think of a Hollywood director 
who's given us more great scenes than Tarantino. 
But they increasingly struggle to prop up movies that 
just keep getting bigger. 

Where Reservoir Dogs was a leon 99-minute 
notr. Kill Bill was a whopping 222-page script that 
spilled over budget before being carved in two. 
Inglourious Basterds, a screenplay so sprawling 
that it took 1 0 years to chisel down, was his longest 
movie yet at 153 minutes. Django Unchained runs 
12 minutes longer. 

Worth mentioning, olso, that James Comeron is 
perhaps the only other director in Hollywood who 
writes such ripsnorting roles for women - Django 
Unchained is QT's first Film since Reservoir Dogs 
with o male lead. Cameron once declared to his 
then-wife Linda Hamilton: "Anybody can be a father 
or a husbond. There are only five people in the 
world who can do what I do and I'm goirtg for that." 
You get the feeling that Tarantino would empathise. 
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QT's love oFFoir with cinema has produced eight 
celluloid children that, though they may not throb 
with obvious human heart, have unquestionably, 
irresistibly been made with passion and feeling. 
From Morsellus Walloce's heavenly briefcase 
and hellish band-aid to Kill Bill'i yin/yang 
cinepedia, Tarantino wants you to look as closely 
at film as he does. 

Pulp Fiction's Vincent Vega is the brother of Reservoir 
Dogs' Vic Vega. Mr White worked with Alabamo 
from True Romance. Kill Bill is basically Pulp Fiction's 
TV show Fox Force Five, down to Mia Wallace in 
the starring role. Eli Roth's Bear Jew in Inglourious 
Boslerds is the father of ^ movie producer Lee 
Donowitz in True Romance. Everyone smokes Red 
Apples cigarettes. 

There's a theory that Pulp Fiction is secretly 
structured in a chronological alphabet of pop- 
culture winks, opening with a conversotion about 
Amsterdam and ending with that last line, "Zed's 
dead, baby. Zed's dead." There's an even better 
theory that all Tarantino's films take place in a world 
where World War Two ended when Adolf HiWer 
was machinegunned to pieces in a movie theatre by 
Jewish commandos instead of chomping a cyanide 
pill in his bunker. Either woy, rewriting 20th-century 
history so that cinemo saved the world is - if not his 
masterpiece - QT's most audacious stroke so far. 

So how does Tarantino want history to remember 
him? "One of the great filmmakers of all time," he 
deadpans. But seriously, "One of the great writers of 
the century." 

He's serious. "Why would ! not wont to be 
remembered as one of the great filmmakers of 


all time?" he continues. "I actually said that after 
Reservoir Dogs. We'll see what happens, but that's 
what I want. I have self-doubt. But I don't have fear. 
I'm not afraid of doing anything artistically and I'm 
not afraid of failing." 

Or of retiring. He's already talked about walking 
off into the sunset after o 10-movie smash-and- 
grab on greatness. He can see the boxset now - 
all killer, no filter. He doesn't, he soys, want to be 
Billy Wilder, cranking out an erratic filmography of 
classics and clunkers. CairKidentally, Billy Wilder 
died on Torantino's birthday in 2002. That year, 
QT was shooting Kill Bill and taking ecstasy on the 
Great Wall Of China. 

"It's just the idea thot I don't wont to be an old 
director, trying to get a job, making croppy movies," 
he says. "It's not a concern, because I'm not going to 
do it. Who knows what I'll do in another 20 years? 
I'll probably be writing novels and Rim literature ond 
essoys." He adopts a Capote-esque accent; "Aaah'll 
become a man of letters..." 

But for now? More movies. Making them. 
Watching them. Writing about them. Talking 
about them. Loving them. "You know what I 
haven't seen?" he buzzes. "I opened up a copy 
of your magazine today and there was a big 
review of The Devils inside it. I literally have the 
video starring me in the foce right now! I've had 
it forever ond I've just never seen it. I'm glad that 
I have interesting holes like The Devils, that I can 
really be excited about." 

And so, the great film study of Tarantino's life 
continues. Three decades on from the video store, his 
enthusiasm is as youthful as it ever was. But does he 
ever worry that all this filming isn't good for you? This 
time, there's no pause, rto doubt. "Would you ask 
Van Gogh, does he look at too many paintings?" ® 
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THE FILMS THAT 
INSPIRED DJANGO 
UNCHAINED 


Strap on your six-guns (or a blast from the past. To 
celebrate the release of Quentin Tarantino's Django 
Unchained (in cinemas on IS Jan), LWLIes has teamed 
up with MGM HD to showcase eight rare Westerns that 
inspired QT's new movie on Sky Channel 313. Spaghetti, 
red stuff everywhere and a sprinkling of parmesan. 
Saddle up every night at 9pm, 14-20 January. Head to 
littlewhltaliet.ce.uk/ingmhd to discover mere... 

MGM HD 

Sky Channel 313 & UPC Channel 325. 

SPAGHETTI WESTERN WEEK 

SABATA (1970) 

MY NAME IS MALLORY (1971) 

THURSDAY I/TH JAN 9PM 

AGIOS SABATA (1970) 

DJANGO KILLS SOFTLY (1968) 

FRIDAY IBTH JAHgpM 

MAN OFTHE EAST (1974) 

TUESDAY I5TH JAN 9PM 

DJANGO AND SARTANA 

ARE COMING... IT'S THE END (1970) 

THE HILLS RUN RED(I967) 

WEDNESDAY I6TH JANSPM 

A PISTOL FOR DJANGO (1971) 

SUNDAY 20THJAN9PM 


YO J CAN ALSO TUNE IN FOR ASUNDAY SPAGHEni-FEAST. WITH AIL THESE TITLES PLAYING BACK-TO-BACK, FROM 8.55AM 
FACEBOOK: FACESOOX.COM/MGMHOUK I WWW.MGMHD.CO. UK I TWITTER: ^MGMHOUK 


TO SUBSCRIBE ROM JUST £5 PER MONTH. CALL 08442 415 161 (SKY). 18 9 0 94 0 6 24 (UPC EIRE) 
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WHAT'S THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE DARK KNIGHT 
RISES, POINT BREAK AND MIAMI VICE? 

THERE ISN'T ONE. EVERYTHING IS A WESTERN... 


C retHess even when they’re settled, their 
violence boils even in tinges of peace. And, 
most Fascinatingly, they seem to ride through 
every decade and dimension in cinema. 
The cowboy has become a constantly evolving mirror 
for society's best and worst impulses. He brirtgs with him 
the beguiling emblems of \^slern iconography - six-guns, 
Stetsons, tin stars and blozing saddles - that continue to 
emerge in modern movies even as pure Westerns ore less 
likely to show up at the multiplex. 

While Clint Eastwood (Un/orgtver)), Kevin Costner (Open 
l^ange) and Ed Harris [Appahosa] have clung to more 
classical modes of storytelling, directors like Andrew Dominik 
(The Assassinofion of Jesse James By The Coward Robert 
ford), John Hillcoot (The Proposition] and Kelly Reichardf 
{Meek's Cutoff] hove adopted a more hallucinatory, surrealist 
style to explore the dorker chapters of Western history 
from new perspectives. 

But the rebirth/death/rebirth lifecycle of the Western 
has only amplified its impact on other more popular genres 
like the comic-book blockbuster, the modern war sago 
and the crime epic. If the cowboy does indeed hove o 
thousand faces, ifs not surprising to discover thot superhero 
franchises like Christopher Nolan's Elatman trilogy hove 
draped Western themes over the Hollywood tentpole in their 
treatment of good and evil. 

Bruce Wayne's raging guilt over the death of his loved 
ones is a direct descendant of the pain felt by former sheriff 
Ben Stride (Randolph Scott) in Bud Boetticher's 1 956 revenge 
Western Seven Men From Now. Like on onarchist Liberty 
Valance, The Joker holds incalculable sway over a town 


tronsfixed by fear in The Dark Knight. And the stoic rebirth of 
heroism os mythology in The Dark Knight Rises looms all the 
woy bock to John Ford's My Darling C/emenfine. 

Nolan understands both the natural drama of the genre 
and the ambiguous corners of a particular human experience, 
churning pulp fiction into blockbuster pomp. The entire trilogy's 
incessant bcus on resilience and redemption shows how the 
Western is lifted just enough from the norm for easy modern 
consumption. By adopting a more enigmatic sense of right and 
wrong, Nolan has redefined the Western for fonboys. 

Over the course of her diverse career, director Kathryn 
Bigelow has also managed to toe the line between Western 
revisionism and acNon kinetics with mesmerising results. 
Beginning with her jaundiced vampire film Near Dark and 
continuing with ice^cold noir Blue Steel, Bigelow deconstructed 
the typical Western mise-en-scene to challenge what it means 
to be a professional addicted to your work. 

Then came her wove-riding Western, Point Break, where 
o gang of bank-robbing surfers thrives off the x-treme 
adrenaline from both their swells and their stick-ups. The 
lawman that infiltrates their gang, a young gun named 
Johnny Utah (Keanu Reeves), grows unnaturally close 
to his targets and faces a moral conundrum when violence 
becomes a reality. 



It's a film that values the closeness shared between men at odds, 
d^icting a dangerous level of intimacy that spells disaster in 
most Westerns. A similar, albeit more sublimely realised internal 
struggle between o lawman and his prey resonates throughout 
Sam Peckinpoh's masterpiece Pal Garret And Billy The Kid. nkF 



But Hie Hurl Locker represents Bigelow's most Fully 
realised vision of the Wild West circa Right Now. The 
bombed<iuI alleyways and debris-strew streets of Baghdad 
emphasise a caged volatility that lives within the characters 
themselves. Bigelow creates tension by shifting perspectives 
between combatants seen and unseen, estoblishing a lethal 
realisation that deoth can come from any angle. 

It's only when the soldiers venture out to the expansive 
dunes of the desert that Bigelow's longshots pay homage to 
the classic landscapes ond vistas of the traditional Western. 
During its most intense sequence, The Hurt Locker conducts a 
long^ange shootout between dueling sniper rifles thousands of 
feet oway. It's riveting expressly becouse it meshes the combot 
scenario with the Western stand-off in o dynomic new woy. 

The psychologically stricken cowboy at the centre of The 
Hurl locker is Sgt 1st Class William James (Jeremy Renner), 
on adrenaline junkie who lives for the rush of near-death 
while dismantling lEDs. Bigelow often Films James in wide 
angle walking down deserted streets, swaggering inside 
his bomb suit like some alien gunslinger walking toward an 
unseen OK Corrol. 

Unlike most Western heroes haunted either by the 
disappearance or death of a family member, James chooses 
his role as a soldier over his rote as a father and husband. 
To complicate things even more, James is a true isolationist, 
disavowing the classic war film companionship with his 
fellow grunts ond embracing his role as a nervy, dangerous 
lawmen of one. 

Of all the modern filmmakers inRuenced by the Western 
genre, Michael AAann is the most interested in skewering 
classic representations of heroism and violence. Aside from 
his prisNne adaptation of The Last Of The A'lohicans — a 
Rim so wonderfully in touch with time and ploce that it feels 


like a living poem - Mann's Rims are urban Westerns with 
dirt and blood on their Armani sleeves. Heal is o brazenly 
fermal LA crime epic about a gang of bank robbers and 
the police squod tasked to bring them down - daring 
to connect cop and thief on a near elemental level. 

Terms like 'hero' and 'villain' ore irrelevant slugs for the 
driven professionals on both sides of the law completely 
dedicated to their moment-to-moment survival. Existing within 
0 sea of reflective surfaces and concrete horizons, Heal 
is perfect for the orchestration of one of cinema's greatest 
shootouls. Downtown LA becomes Tombstone, Arizona, 
in a matter of seconds - and Mann gives the automatic 
weapon Rre a near-deafening quality that echoes back 
through a century of Westerns. 

Of course, Django Unchained isn't the first time 
Jamie Foxx has played a cowboy. Miami Vice feels like 
a brillionlly realised digital descendant of Heat, further 
blurring the line between good and evil in a post-modern riff 
on the posse/manhunt scenario. Instead of horses, undercover 
cops Crockett (Colin Farrell) and Tubbs (Foxx) ride on go-fast 
boots, airplanes and cors to hunt down drug lords and killers 
who evade the low like ghosts. 

As a group, these men speak another language, one 
designed to remain foreign to those outside the crime gome. 
What's most impressive about Miami Vice is that it retains the 
essence of unspoken Western loyalty between cowboys even 
while it drips with fizzy, neon-soaked modernity. 

Daring Rimmakers like Nolan, Bigelow and Mann are just 
a few of the auteurs who have examined what it means to be 
heroic, sacrificial and stoic in this - in ony - conflicted age. 
Deceptively hiding in plain sight - inside the clothing of other 
movies - the cowboy exists In so many guises that nearly 
every genre, dead or alive, owes the Western some reward. 

Don't look for the Stetson ond the saddle. Look for the 
cowboy. He's there. He always will be @ 



Sixties Spaghetti six-gunr\er The Good, The Bad And The Ugly is Quentin Tarantino's Favourite 
movie oF all lime. He's chosen wisely. LWLies reveols how Sergio Leone's epic Western 
hos an epic influence that lassos QT through six decades oF cinema.. 
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WHAT HAPPENS WHEN YOU DISCOVER YOU'RE QUENTIN TARANTINO'S 


IDOL? SPAGHETTI WESTERN LEGEND FRANCO NERO - THE ACTOR WHO 
INSPIRED DJANGO UNCHAINED - RECALLS QT'S LOVE AFFAIR WITH 
HIM AND HOW THE TWO MEN FINALLY CAME FACE TO FACE... 


A bout 14 years ago, Penelope Cruz told me she'd 
met a young American director. When she'd 
mentioned to him that I was working with her, he 
went crazy, He said, "Bring him herel" That was 
the first time I heard about Quentin Tarantino. 
Over the years, I read interviews with Tarantino ond he'd talk 
about how I was this mythical person. And when Harvey Weinstein 
came to Rome to present tCif/ Bill, I was invited along. Weinstein 
came to the stage and soid, 'I'm sorry, Tarantino couldn't moke it, 
but he said if Franco Nero is in the audience to give him my best.' 

When Tarantino came to Rome to present Inghurious Baslerd$, he 
told the press that he was not going to leave without meeting Franco 
Nero. That day, I was at o clinic hoving some tests done ond I received 
a call saying that Mr Toranlino would like to meet. I soid Td try my best. 
Finally we met at a restaurant in Rome colled ll Bolognese. He came 
with Eli Roth. We embraced. He told me the story of how, at the age of 
1 4, he started to work in a video shop and he got to know my movies. 
He knew practically all my films, even those that were never rdeased in 
the US. Which is most of themi He then started to quote the lines from 
my movies- He even started to hum the theme tunes. 

I told him that I wos going to do another Western with Enzo 
Castellori and that he should come down br a cameo. I soid that we'd 
like him, Robert Rodriguez and Eli Roth to play three bandits. I said that 
I would kill him. He wanted to know how, so I said I would kill him with 
a shotgun, but instead of bullets, it would be loaded with gold coins. 
He loved that. 

About two months later, I went to the Berlin Film Festivol, where my 
wib Vonesso Redgrave was starring in Ralph Fiennes' Coriohmi, and 
Weinstein came over to me. He said, "Hey Franco, how ore you? By 
the way, you're going to be in the next Tarantino movie." I didn't know 


a thing. I had to go to LA and saw all these articles saying that Taron- 
tino was going to do a Django film and it was going to be part of the 
series started by Sergio Corbucci and Franco Nero. The press started 
to ask me questions - and I didn't know anything. Three months later, 
I still had no idea. 

Finally, one day in October 201 1 , there was a call from Tarantino. 
Me told me that he loves the name Django, he loves Corbucci and that 
I had to be in it because I was Djangol He loved Django because, at 
its core, it's o politicol movie. I had an idea br a cameo in mind, so 
I told him. He said he'd think about it. Two or three months went by and 
I heard noting. Then in January, when he was already shooting the 
film, he called me again. 



Ws met at the Beverly Hills Hotel and we had this bng, long breakbst. 
he told me he wanted me to be in it, but that my idea wouldn't work: 
I wanted to be Django's bther, but I was white, and his Django was 
block. At the end, we shook hands and I accepted his idea. I suggested 
that I wouldn't get a billing, but he wanted my r>ame on there. So Django 
Urrcho/ned contains "a friendly appearonce from Franco Nero". 

That was it. I get a good scene with Leonardo DiCaprio and another 
one with Jamie Foxx. He showed riie original Django to all the crew 
and he kept telling everyone that I was the biggest star in the world 
along with Clint Eastwood, Charles Bronson and Alain Debn. He made 
me laugh. I had a lot of bn. He's an incredible director. Full of energy 
and enthusiasm. 

He's like o child, you know? I told Tarontino that in Itoly we have 
a poet called Giovanni Pascoli who said, 'In each man there is a soul 
of o child. A man is only man while that soul stays with him. When it's 
gone, he's full of shit." 



She Eild, ®ild Career Of 


“TARANTINO, LUIS 
BUNUEL AND RAINER 
WERNER FASSBINDER 
ARE ALL SIMILAR 
IN A WAY,” CLAIMS 
NERO. HE’D KNOW. 
HE’S THE ONLY 
ACTOR IN HISTORY 
TO HAVE WORKED 
WITH THEM ALL... 


NERO ON... LUIS BUNUEL 

"Bunuel was, for me, ihe best director in the 
world. He had this amazing black humour. 
He would never coll me Franco, always 
Nero, because he was against General 
Fronco at the lime. One doy we were shooting 

0 scene for Trislana. We were in this square 
and everyone wos preparing the scene. He 
seemed nervous. He was pacing. I asked him 
vdiQt was wrong. He said he couldn't find his 
briefcase with the script in if. He was very 
flustered. Everyone stopped what they were 
doing and searched for it. Eventually it turned 
up. He took It ar\d he clasped it to his breast 
like a treasure. Everybody went back to work. 
He waited until no one was looking and he 
wandered off. He hsund this little bench 
away from the crew and sat there all alone. 

1 followed him without him knowing. Finally, 
he opened the briefcase ond there was a 
ham sandwich and o little Coca-Cola bottle 
which had been filled with wine. He started 
to eat. I said, 'Luis, what are you doing?!' He 
said, ‘Nero, Nerol Please don't tell arryonel 
I need to eat, but if everyone sees me they'll 
wont to eat too ond I have to workl'” 


NERO ON... RW FASSBINDER 

"I got this script for Querelle and was told 
that Fassbinder wanted me to be in it. He 
was very shy. We started the movie and 
I asked koiner how he wanted me to ploy the 
character. He said, 'You just do it. If there is 
something wrong. I'll let you know.' And he 
never told me anything. One day, we went to 
his house and I sow that he had 40 or 50 of 
my films on VHS. He knew all my work. We 
went for some food ot o place called Paris 
Bor and he said that we hove to do three 
more movies together. He asked the waiter 
to bring a napkin ond a pencil. He began to 
write: '!, Rainer Wsrner Fassbinder, will do 
three movies with Franco Nero. They will be 
t . Rose Luxemburg, 2 . te Bleu Du del by 
Georges Bataille and 3. Cocaine.' He kept 
asking me to sign. So I did, but of course you 
know what hoppened..." 



NERO ON... CARS 2 

"They asked me to put the voice on a car 
called Uncle Topolino. When I did the 
voice, I literally just spoke as I'm speaking 
to you now. I osked if they wonted me to 
exaggerate it at all and do more of an Italian 
accent. So instead of soyirtg, 'Ferrari', I'd 
say, 'Ferrrr-raaao-ri.' They loved it. John 
Lasseter is another of these child-like people. 
I don't mean childish, I mean this in a very 
positive way. It was o short experience, but 
I liked it very much." 


NERO ON... TINTO BRASS 

"I've done many movies with my wile 
Vanessa Redgrave. SomeKmes it wosn'l easy 
to work with her, you know? But we hod 
two great experiences in the '70s with Tinto 
Brass. They were called Drop Out and The 
Vacation. They were wonderful experiences. 
Because there was essentially no script. We 
invented most of the dialogue. We had fun, 
because it was a tiny little crew. In the '60s, 
Tinto Brass wos known as a genius in Italy. 
He wos being touted as the new Fellini - he 
mode fantastic movies. Brass was a very 
talented man, but his movies were not making 
motvey and he got fed up. So he started to 
make erotica. The first one was Caligula. 
In fact, he asked me if I'd do a movie with 
him last year. It was called Veriigo. I told him 
it was loo much. The times have chonged. 
I told him you don't need to show oil 


NERO ON... DIE HARD 2 

"I didn't enjoy doing the Die Hard sequel. 
I had this business manager in Los Angeles 
called Fred and Joel Silver was one of his 
clients. Fred kept telling me that he wanted 
to deck out his office with old movie posters, 
so I gave him all my posters from my movies. 
Joel Silver started looking at the posters and 
my name was all over them. He asked Fred 
who I was and just said: 'I want himi I gotta 
have himI' It turned out Renny Horlin wos 
a big fan and had wolched my movies os 
a kid. I told him that I didn't like the part. 
He soid, 'Whaddya you mean, you don't like 
it? C'mon over and be in the big moviel' I 
eventually agreed, but the experience was 
not very good. We travelled all over the 
States looking for snow. That was the only 
year there wasn't any." @ 


that on the screen...' 




This Is 40 


Dirrilfd*;' jrill) AlWTOW 

Starriae PAl L Rl DO. LKSIAE MANX, MAI DE APATOW 
Released 14KEBRIARV 


udd Apatow's This Is 40, which has been 
I billed as a kind of panoramic addendum 
I to 2007's Knocked Up, is a strange, strange 
1^ movie. Fur all intent and purpose, it 
doesn't offeraconventional narrative, itssetting 
is not particularity vivid, there are no real jokes, 
there’s no clear target audience, the supporting 
cast drift awkwardly in the background and the 
customary avalanche of ironic pop-cultural 
references are all apropos of absolutely nothing. 
And yet there's something about the film wliich 
is bracingly subversive and alive to the daily 
complications of the lower-middle classes, like 
weVe been invited to join Apatow on a live-or- 
die quest for comedy Zen. 

To place this on a map of cinema past 
and present, it would likely land closer to 
Bergman's Scenes From A Marriage than, say, 
any of Adam Sandler’s regulation juvenalia. Or 
better still, one of Albert Brooks' directorial 
efforts, such as the brilliant Modern Romance. 
(This would figure as Brooks stars here 
in a typically bilarious supporting role). 
Perhaps the amorphous, ambitious This Is 
40 isn't rejecting convention, more Chan it's 
assiduously redressing the usefulness of those 
conventions. Additionally, there is no coup 
de cinema here. And within the context of 
the film, that lack of hokey symbolism, that 
lack of existential clarity and crass spiritual 
fulfilment is exactly what the film and Apatow 
are primarily, passionately concerned with. 
Like life, This Is 40 is shapeless and mildly 
inscrutable. But in a good way. 

It sees Paul Rudd and Leslie Mann play Pete 
and Debbie, a married twosome both nervously 
touching 40 and with a pair of, ahem, adorable 
daughters. One, Sadie (Maude Apatow). 
is navigating the bothersome corridors 
of teendom while trying to make it tlirough 
the final series of Lost The other, Charlotte 
(Iris Apatow). is younger and she puts a brave 
face on her disappointment at losing her older 


sister as a friend Pete’s got all his chips stacked 
on a record label earnestly geared towards 
putting dinosaur rock (specifically Graham 
Parker) back on the map. Leslie, meanwhile, 
manages a clothing store from which one of 
her staff is pinching money. Could it be monged 
altemo backstabber Jodi (Charlyne Yi) or the 
slutty-and-proud gold-di^er Desi (Megan Fox, 
very much playing to type)? 

And that’s pretty much it. There’s not so 
muchareflnedemotionaljoumeyoracoUective 
goal the characters hurtle towards, more that 
Apatow offers a lucid glimpse at a group of 
people simply trying to live their lives, or - as 
the title evokes - what remains of their lives. 
It’s a jocular and honest piece of work that's 
suffused with a bittersweet sense of longing 
and regret. It's a more subtly philosophical 
film tlian we might have expected, one that 
channels our darkest fears and poses big 
questions like why we have children, why we 
buy houses, why we get married, why we have 
sex and why we have jobs. With Thisls40,yan 
really gel that lilting sense of what It feels like 
for time to pass you by. 

It's prescient, too. addressing the difficulties 
of retaining some semblance of happiness 
as our personal dreams are tethered to erratic 
financial forecasts. As Pete firmly believes 
that Graham Parker is a success story waiting 
to happen, so Apatow plants the idea that 
success is transitory and that it’s really tough 
to convince the braying hoards that the elderly 
are worthy of unquestioned celebration. Indeed, 
if This Is 40 failed at the box office, it would 
almost be a self-fulfilling prophecy. 

Yet there is a stumbling block, and it's 
known throughout the industry as The Rudd 
Problem. Supremely genial and droll, comic 
actor Paul Rudd has, through sheer screwball 
bloodymindedness, clawed himself into 
a liallowed circle of performers who are able 
to make their living by simply playing the 


same character over and over (cf Bill Murray, 
Will Ferrell). Sure, there will usually be some 
perfunctory contextual detail that will alter 
from film to film - he's an uncouth drop-out 
who gets In with DikD obsessivesl He's an 
uncouth drop-out who gets a clingy new best 
friendl He's an uncouth drop-out who's forced 
to live in a communel - but the schtick remains 
the same, and as long as you don’t find him 
a guming jag-off, then you’ll be in a warm place 
with his movies. 

But like Jerry Seinfeld before him, Rudd 
does not have a sincere (funny) bone in his body. 
When Pete is chastised for dragging the family 
to the Gnancial precipice, Rudd is physically 
unable to hide the ingrained smirk from his 
face, and it almost breaches the conceptual hull 
of Apatow's stealthily serious comedy. But it 
doesn't, as Rudd’s constant recourse to humour 
ends up working as a credible emotional shield 
- he’s the boy who never grew up, Peter Pan 
with haemorrhoids. Yet unlike his on-screen 
avatar, Apatow has grown up, and in doing so 
has made a big, glossy Hollywood comedy whose 
engine runs on a heady mixture of mirth and 
melancholy. D.ttIDJFXKIXS 


.VNTICII'.VTION. Funny People 
hinted that camedy scion .ludd 
Apatoiv wo.? off in a strange 
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KX.It>YMENT. .Maddening and 
disjointed, but that 's the wo.v it's 
meant to be. Apatow ojfers a new. 
more discerning type of 
Hollywood comedy. 
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IN ItKTROSPECT.. A reo/sfep 
up for Apatow. Ills masterpiece? 
Quite possibly. 
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King Of Comedy 




IVorrfjfiyUAVlD JENKINS 


Illusiralion by JEAN Jl'LLIKN 


The name Judd Apatow has become a mirth-mark of 
quality for comedy on film and TV. But where did this 
comic titan come from? And who did he bring with him? 


udd Apatow is a man with tentacles. 
Metaphorical tentacles, but tentacles 
none the less. Over tlie past 20 years, 
they have stretched and curled and 
wriggled their way into every pokey comer of 
the American comedy firmament. If you were 
to construct a spider diagram with Apatow's 
face at the centre, its spindly extremities would 
probably extend out to Infinity and beyond. 
One might even see him as the Roger Corraan 
of modem comedy. His new film. This Is 40, 
consolidates and distills much of what has made 
brand Apatow such an Integral presence on the 
landscape of cinema and television. He may 
have been attached to the odd dud or misfire, 
but for the targe part, his name is a signature of 
quality. But the question remains: who is Judd 
Apatow and where did he come from? 

Stand-up Guy 


As an ice-breaker for his stand-up shows in the 
early '90s, Apatow pressed the palm of his hand 
up to his left eye forming a pocket of air. He then 
pressed down hard to produce a fart noise. The 
comedic ripples of this disposable and oddly 
goofy gesture can be traced through Apatow's 
gigantic career, presenting both his love for fusing 
breezy spoken word monologues with expressive 
physical performance which accentuates the 
quirks of the human body. As a youth, he would go 
and watch stand-up with his mother, who worked 
as an usher in a comedy club. In the late 'BOs, he 
befifended Ben Stiller and ended up sharing 
an apartment with Adam Sandler, two modem 
comedy behemoths who Apatow would end up 
writingfor, the former in 77iefie/i5fi7fer5Aou' and 
the later in 2009’s baleful deconstruction of the 
comedy circuit, fiinny Bpop/e, 

TV Times 


The Larry Sanders Show, starring Gary 
Shandling as a deeply neurotic and cynical chat- 
show host, still stands up as one of the finest 
(and, yes, funniest) TV sitcoms ever produced - 
and Judd his paw prints all over it. 

But its significance runs deeper than the mere 


quality of its gags or its title star's wicked wuy 
with an acid one-liner. Here was an instance 
of autobiography playing a major part in the 
construction of Apatow’s comedy, transporting 
that hoary old dictum of writing what you know 
to new and exciting intertextual planes. Part 
of what makes Apatow’s directorial woric so 
fascinating is that - much like Woody Allen - it 
builds on and around biography while keeping 
a playful distance from what is fact and what 
is fiction. This Is 40 is probably the defining 
expression of that impulse. But perhaps the first 
project for which the Apatow name stood front- 
and-centre was the beloved cult comedy Freaks 
And Geeks, which pointed a spotlight at such 
future Apatovian stalwarts as Jason Segal, Seth 
Rogan and James Franco. 

I Lost It At Tht* Movies 


Beyond a classic crossover episode of The 
Simpsons, British audiences may not be 
particularly au fait with the brilliant animated 
sitcom The Critic, for which Apatow was a writer 
and producer. Chronicling the daily upsets 
of a sniffy, third-tier TV film critic named Jay 
Sherman (beautifully voiced by John Lovitz), 
the programme presented Apatow as a man of 
genuine cinephile substance. After finding his 
creative footing with some less-than-stcllar 
film production gigs (Aykroyd-based basketball 
hotshot kidnap caper Celtic Pride and Disney- 
backed fat camp farrago Heavy Weights), Apatow 
Cook on production duties for his old pal Ben 
Stiller and his eccentric (and highly underrated) 
directorial gig The Cable Gay. 

DilvciAclion 


Apatow remained a back-room guy until 2005 
when he finally launched himself as a director. 
The result was 77ic 40-Year-Old Virgin, a film 
^ich neatly laid out the Apatow cinematic 
blueprint fbremploying the hang-dog, screwbally 
comedy of bruised male pride Co explore real and 
important social issues. Even some of his wackier 
mainstream projects (usually involving Will 
Ferrell) arrived with a sharp satirical undertow: 


beyond its absurd characters and protracted 
flute solos, 20(M's Anchorman played on the 
pomposity of TV news, while Talladega Nights 
nestled its farcical character comedy in a shell of 
cynical corporate manipulation Chat has become 
a mainstay of televised sport. This commitment 
to making films whose content orbits around real, 
messy human issues and actually has something 
Co say goes some way to explain why an Apatow 
movie will always stretch to the two-hour mark 
and often break throu^ it It wasn't until 2007's 
Knocked Up (129 minutes) that the Apatow name 
went nuclear. Mopping Che floor at Che box office, 
it was the big turning point in Apatow’s career, 
providing a professional springboard for such 
actors as Paul Rudd, Jonah Hill, Jay Baruchel and 
Katherine Heigl. 

Girls. Girls. Girls 


Apatow came under tire for the occasionally 
uneasy, male-centric focus of his films, notably 
his pedalling of the unhelpfiil myth that, per 
Knocked Up, all it would take is the unwanted 
seed of aplump, ugly wastrel Co make a successftd 
professional woman want to jack it all in and 
embrace her maternal instincts. He went 
some Vi-ay to atone for those sins by lending 
his redoubtable name to to the lauded HBO 
sitcom Girls, the brainchild of Lena Dunham 
which operated as an extension of her hi^y 
impressive and scabrous indie film feature, TYny 
Furniture. Also, lest we foiget the equality dirty 
bomb that was i!nVfesmoi(f$, a film which proved 
that women can violently soil themselves on a 
crowded street toa 

The Future 


In the same way he saw the potential in TYny 
Furniture, ,\patow has produced CUn A Song 
Change Your Life?, a new feature by Irish 
director John Carney, the writer/direefor 
behind 2006’s sultry musical sleeper hit Once. 
Season two of Oirfs drops in the US in January, 
Chough Che majority of your Apatow fix will have 
to come from his brilliant new film This Is 40 
(see review on page 48) @ 



I.KS.MISKavl<LK.S 


Cumpited by DAVID JENKINS lllusiration by EVE LLOYD KNIGHT 


Do You Hear 
The People Sing? 






T here are already whispers that this year 
might see a director winning a Best 
Picture Oscar for consecutive hlms and 
it’s either going to be Kathryn Bigelow for Zero 
Dark Thirty (see review on page 56) or The King i 
Speech director Tom Hooper for his all singing, 
all-dancing adaptation ofTheatreland sensation 
Let Miserabtes. Hooper’s film is being billed as 
the first time the musical has been transposed 
to the big screen, but Victor Hugo's beloved 
tome has made its way to the screen no less than 
13 times. LWLies takes a lookal its cinemalegacy 
through its six must eye-catching adaptations. 

1. Les Miserables (1909) 

Drrcfiedfiy J STl'ART BLACKTON 

Back when cinema was still taking its baby steps, 
this four-reel silent Aim was the very first screen 
version of Hugo’s literary epic. Starring as the 
story'sblightedex-convicthero Jean Valjean was 
Maurice Costello, an Irish-Amcrican vaudeville 
comic and. incidentally, the great grandfather 
of Drew Barrymore. Historical bonus points for 
the fact that the film was produced by French 
newsreel pioneer CItarles Pathe. 

2. Les Miserables (1934) 

Directed by R.VV.MOND BEHN ARD 

Despite there being numerous plush versions 
of this story during the '10s and '20s, it wasn’t 
until lt)34 that the world was given its first 
great screen treatment of Hugo’s magnum opus, 
Li ttle-known French director Raymond Bernard 
was given a bit of a critical reappraisal lately as 


this film was i«scued from oblivion by the US 
DVD label Criterion, giving modem viewers the 
chance to see why this near-five-hour saga is 
often hailed as a breathtaking masterwork. Look 
out fur Charles VancI in the role of Inspector 
Jaubert - the actor would go on to star with Yves 
Montand in The Wages Of Fear and with Cary 
Grant in To CatchA Thief. 

3. Les Miserables (1935) 

Directed by RICH ARD BOLESL.VWSKI 

This was the first major American take on 
the novel, with its two central roles given to 
raffish cad Fredric March and arguably the 
greatest British actor of all time, Charles 
Laughton. Though it may be seen as 1935’s 
equivalent of Oscar fodder (it didn't actually 
win anything), it was criticised for straying 
way too far from the original text. It’s now 
mainly of interest for being photographed 
by the great Gregg Toland, who went on to 
shoot Wyler’s sublime Wuthering Heights and 
Orson Welles' best-of-list-bothering Citizen 
Kane. An extra nuggest for trivia fans? U was 
the final film by 20th Century Pictures before 
it merged with Fox. 

4. Les Miserables (1952) 

Directed by LEWIS .MILESTONE 

If there was one director who knew his way 
around a luxuriant, guns-a-blazing genre 
film, it was Lewis Milestone, the man behind 
such Golden Age war epics as All Quiet On The 
Western Front and A Walk In The Sun. Starring 


as Valjean is Michael Rennie, who just one year 
previously had secured his place in the annals of 
cinema lore by playing Klaatu in Robert Wise's 
r/ieito)’ TkeEarthSloodStill. 

5. Les Miserables (1995) 

Directed by CLAI DE LEI.OI CII 

TakingHugo’s source material off piste, French 
New Wave hanger-on Claude Lelouch wrote 
and directed this middling mid-’dOs effort in 
which a humble French pauper played by Jean- 
Paul Belmondo relates the adventures of Jean 
Valjean to his own life. Much of the original text 
is channeled through the duel narratives, but it 
all plays a little like the cinematic equivalent 
ofYork Notes. 

6. Les Miserables (1998) 

Directed by BILI.E AI GTST 

One of three men to have won the Palme 
d'Or on two separate occasions, Danish 
director Bille August clearly thought he’d 
paid his arthouse dues and so went prowling 
for the mainstream dollar. For a rousing 
Hollywood costume drama with all the bells 
and whistles, this isn't bad. There’s also 
fun to be had seeing Liam Neeson as 
wrongly-imprisonedscainp-tumed-avenging- 
angel Valjean, especially in the light of the 
current and ever-extendingOeaffi Wish phase 
of his acting CV ® 

Les Miserables is out in cinemas on II January. 
Read our review at littlewhiteUes.co.uk 
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Cloud Atlas 

Directed by LANA WAt'HOWSKI. ANUV WACIIOWSKl. TOM TVKWKR 
Starring TUW l[ANKS. HALLE KEItltV. JIM HltOAI)l<p:\T 
fteleased 22 FEBRl AllV 


A t the climax of Monty Python’s The 
Meaning Qf Life, Michael Palin - 
playing a bored dowager in a chartreuse 
ballgown - is handed a golden envelope 
containing the answer to the ultimate question. 
For the previous 90 minutes, the Pythons have 
delivered a series of unconnected vignettes 
presenting the seven ages of man as a tasteless 
cavalcade of frenzy, humiliation and deviance. 
Finally, Palin opens the letter. It reads, "TVell, it’s 
nothing very special. Try and be nice to people, 
avoid eating fat, read a good book now and then, 
and try and live in peace and harmony with 
people of all creeds and nations." 

And that, in a nutshell is Cloud Allas, 172 long, 
long minutes of messing around in a dressing-up 
b(K, all cupped oil' with a desultory existential bon 
mot that’s so lazy, weak and obvious it could have 
easily Mien out of a defective Christmas cracker. 

Drawing from David Mitchell’s acclaimed and 
purportedly ’unfllmable’ 2004 sci-fi doorstop, 
directors Andy and Lana Wuchowski (with 
assists from Run Lola Run helmer Tom Tykwer) 
present six disparate shaggy-dog stories that 
take place at various points throughout history, 
oil featuring combinations of their principal cast 
in daft hair pieces and distracting prosthetics. 
So we have bucktoothed medic Tom Hanks up 
to chicanery on a 19th-century schooner. Then 
there's tattooed, cowardly future-man Tom 
Hanks tooling around post-apocalypse Hawaii 
and talking gibberish with Halle Berry. The 


directors' sole task is to convince us that these 
malformed little tales are interconnected by 
threads of eternal commonality. 

The result is a baffling confection that plays 
out like a gross parody of an august prestige 
picture and one that singularly fails to bind its 
various strands into anything even approach] nga 
cohesive whole. Cutting back and forth between 
six obscure, aimless stories doesn’t make 
the overall proceedings any more pointed or 
interesting. Making your film long does not make 
it epic. Wilfully recycling your acting ensemble 
in order to ram home your misfiring declarations 
about the universal! ty of the human condition is 
not ambitious. buttiring and indulgent. It creates 
a distancing effect. 

.And isn’t having most of the weQ-to-do 
Western heroes eventually rescued or redeemed 
by a coterie of ‘magical ethnics' - a beatific 
Korean sex-bot, a South African slave, an irate, 
bereaved Mexican “wetback", some Scottish 
rugby hooligans - rather undermining the 
world-hugging premise? Never mind. As long 
as everyone's in constant floods of tears and the 
soundtrack swells in all the right places, perhaps 
no one will notice. 

Visually, there are pros and cons. Some fairly 
basic outdoor scenes have clearly been shot 
in the studio, giving the frhn and occasionally 
staid, synthetic feel. Elsewhere, a high-styled 
sci-fl milieu transports us to a futuristic, 
Manga-inspired Neo Seoul where we are able to 


revel in some breathtaking production design. 
Also, a thumping astro-bike chase suggests 
the Wachowskis took a few edit-room lessons 
away from the failure of Speed Racer. Indeed, 
the editing on the whole is effective, with the 
rigorouscross-cutting during first half of the film 
at least giving the illusion that there's an organic 
relationship between these discordant tales. 
Even if, frankly, there ready isn’t. 

An occasional reminder that we are all 
stardust, that we’re ail in this together and, 
heU, that we’re all Tom Hanks is never wholly 
unwelcome, but the faux-seraphic, oveiblown, 
self-congratulatory, logically sketchy fog 
that engulfi Cloud Atlas drains that message 
of all its colour and shade. Life is sweet and 
Cloud Atlas - to quote God - is nothing 
very special. -VI). IM LEE DAVIES 


.V.N T I C I I'ATIO N. Releasing 
a six-minute trailer is suggestive 
of eleventh-hour panic. 
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K.NJOV.MENT. The perfect fitni 
fur all those people whose one. 
undying wi.sh in life is to swim 
with dotphins. 


IN HETUOSIMICT. U'e u’/sh 
lie could call this a mad folly... 
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Directed by \Sij LEE 

Starring SI RAJ SHARM A. IRRFAX KHAN. AUIL ElL SSAl.N 
Released 20 DEC'EMREU 


W ith Life Of Pi, director Aug Lee, 
often derided in certain circles fur 
not possessing a distinctive visual 
signature, crafts a pictorially rich, occasionally 
stunning exercise in CG imagemaking. And yet 
in concocting a slightly askew dreamworld of 
computer-generated tigers and islands overrun 
by skittish meerkats, Lee hasn't exactly staked 
out a fresh mode of visual creation. Instead, 
he's made skilful use of available technologies 
(including a nicely controlled employment of 
3D) to build a series of images that, although 
initially thrilling, come to feel like deeply self- 
conscious spiuds of overly prettified kitsch. 

Based on Yann Martel's bestselling novel 
of the same name, Lee's film follows young 
Pi (short for ‘Piscine’) Patel (Suraj Sharma) 
as he leaves his native India with his family 
who decide to shut down their zoo, relocate 
to Canada and sell off the animals upon 
arrival. They encounter a storm which sinks 
the ship and kills everybody leaving him 
adrift on a lifeboat and in the company of 
a ferocious tiger named Richard Parker. 
What's striking about the film is not so much 
the director’s facility with set-pieces (the 
shipwreck sequence is a staggering triumph) 
or the skilfijl creation of the CG tiger (whose 
subtlest movements feel utterly realistic). 


but Lee’s willingness to let large stretches 
of Che film play out in relative uneventful 
quiet, a decision no doubt dictated by the 
source material. 

Life Of Pi excels in those moments that deal 
with its hero’s stubborn process of learning 
Co survive and tame his ravenous boatmate. 
As he consults a handy manual on the subject. 
Pi's attempts at these twin tasks are played 
with humour and imagination and, above all, 
an unhurried quality appropriate to a film set 
nearly entirety at sea and with only one speaking 
character. This tranquility can last only so long. 
Chough, as Lee must, after all, tell a story. And 
not just any story, but one that, per its film- 
opening mandate, is meant to do something like 
prove the existence of God. 

Introduced by a framing device in which 
the now-grown Pi (Irrfan Khan) relates his 
adventures to a reporter (Bafe Spall), the film 
announces its intentions to be a specifically 
religious fable, an imperative that Lee and 
Finding Neverland screenwriter David Magee 
downplay via a series of hedge-betting 
manoeuvres that seem to equate Catholicism. 
Hinduism, Islam and secular existentialism as all 
equally valid religions. The film is also specifically 
about the art of storytelling, a device that stands 
in - insufficiently? - as ametaphor for faith. 


But mostly these religious meditations (which 
only veiy rarely factor into the narrative proper, 
as when, in a desperate moment. Pi delivers a 
plaint to the heavens) area weak structural device 
to add heft to what is essentially a simple story. 
This along with Lee’s blandly bravura flourishes, 
such as a 2001-styk headtrip sequence. These 
become necessary because over the course of 
the film’s two-hour runtime, the thinness of the 
central story becomes quickly apparent. There’s 
little emotional investment in the character, so 
after a while it’s just him and a tiger floating on 
the briny. Swirl in some CG stunts and a quest for 
God, then apparently you’ve got yourself a film of 
grand significance. .LMlKEWSCIIENKEll 


A.STICIP.VTION. How will Yann 
Muriel's supposedlyu unfilmuble 
novel play on the hig screen? 

4 

KNJOVME.N'T. Ang Lee keeps 
the story humniiny along and 
looking incredibly good. 
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IN KIlTKOSl'KCT. There's 

less than meets the eye in Lee's 2 

ullimalely unsatisfying fable. 





Zero Dark Thirty 

Directed by KATHRYN RKiKLOW 
Starring JESSICA CHASTAIN, CEIRIS PRATT. EDGAR RAMIREZ 
Rcleased25 JAM'ARV 



2 nl May, 2011, Americafinallygot its 

a: bogeyman. When Kathryn Bigelow 

^ M heard the news, she was ready to 
shoot Bin Laden herself, primed for 
a film on Osama's escape from the battle of Tora 
Bora. Zero Dark Thirty ts her rapid response. 
Like The Hurl Locker, her film is case-hardened, 
sharp and unsentimental, resistant to the heat of 
payback and with its eye on the journey, not the 
destinatiorL Question is, released a year-and-a- 
half after Bln Laden's death, can audiences handle 
the truth? More to the point, can Bigelow? 

Spanning 10 years, three continents and two 
presidencies, the hunt for Bin Uiden was a matrix 
of frustration, as scrambled as the Qt^ll messages 
that open the movie. Writer Mark Beal's tenacious 
research has, nonetheless, pulled something from 
the data-stream; the story of Maya, a female CIA 
analyst whose 12 years at the agency were laser- 
sifted solely on nailing Bin Laden. The film's 
assertion that the world's most wanted terrorist 
was caught by an i^nt with a hunch is as unlikely 
as it is compelling and serves as an invaluable 
dramatic in', if not an emotional one. 

No surname, backstory or even any downtime, 
Jessica Chastain's iron-willed Maya is anotlier 
of Bigelow's career obsessives whose grim 
infatuation is rewarded with bitter victory, first 
over Al-Qaeda, then her own macho associates - 
"I'm the motherfucker that found him!" she yells 


during an agency pow-wow, in a Brockovich-like 
outburst destined for YouTube parody. Compiled 
frvm first-hand accounts and designed as docu- 
drama, Zero Dark Thirty makes a big deal of its 
veracity, but ift essentially obedient to genre. 

Driven by Maya's professional mania, the 
film assumes the shape of a steely serial-killer 
procedural with its dead ends and red herrings, 
its evidence walls and fanatical protagonist. 
Punctuated 1^ dramatic reconstructions of real 
events (Including 7/7), the film dredges up the 
twitchy dread of the Terror Years. The influence of 
Fincher's Zodiac, another tale of manic obsession, 
looms large, as does Olivier Assayas' masterful 
miniseries Carlos (the casting of Edgar Ramirez 
feels like an act of pure homage). 

Perhaps Bigelow's shrewdest move is resisting 
the temptation to deepen the shadows, suck out 
the light, kill the colour and make it 'dark'. Yet 
Grieg Fraser's photography is crystal-clear and 
clear-eyed - the style is a statement. These are 
the facts, it says - unblinking, nothing to hide, the 
backroom manipulations of the Bush-era exposed 
and indicted in brood daylight. WaterboardJng 
may have got results, but Zero Dark nirty’s 
torture scenes smack of authentic shame. 

It’sonlyinthefinalactthatBigelowsuccurabs 
to her Hollywood impulses and that title lives up 
to its PlayStation shooter connotations. Blond, 
buff and bearded, SEAL Team Six have been 


Chuck Norris-ed by wardrobe and Point Blanked 
by Bigelow. Tlie moment their stealth choppers 
scoop through the Sarban Hills, guided by the 
CIA in their NASA-style command base, the 
film switches genres and Bigelow starts talking 
action slang - they could be off on an Alien bug- 
hunt. Breach by breach, breath by breath, the 
real-time assault unfolds in illicit night-vision, 
its outcome assured but staged, nonetheless, 
with prickling suspense. 

The Big Moment happens In a flash. No 
lingering money shot. Osama, a phantom figure 
throughout, dies as he lived; in the shadows. 
Times Square won't be cheering, but the gung-ho 
glamour has the smell of victory. If that's the way 
Hollywood does catharsis, so be it, but there's 
a far better movie before it. .SIMON CROOK 


ANTICII’.VTKIN. This is Kathryn 
Bigelow. Hurt Locker helmer. 
on 0 hand-held hunt for Bin Laden. 
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K.NJOYMEXT. Compelling, 
clear-eyed, no clichds and 
no crowd-pleasing either. 

1 ^ 

IN HETUOSPECT. Il buiinl.s and |- 

lingers long after Ihe lights go up. w 
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Little White Lies 


. Empire ; 


Sunday Telegraph 


The true story of Chile’s “Mad Men’^ 
who fought a dictator with happiness 


Perhaps the best film I have seen all yeai 


Gael Garcia Bernal 


A film by 
Pablo Larraln 


From the director of Tony Manero and Post Mortem 
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Lincoln 

Dircvledby STEVt.N SI'lLLBliKC 

Slarrins II.WIF.I. DAY I.FWIS, TOMMY LEE JONES. SALLY I’lELI) 
Released 2S JAM ARY 


S teven Spielberg's most vital films (often 
his must commercially successful) 
smuggle thorny elements into 
seemingly innocuous shells: E.T. and 
Close Encounters Of The Third Kind anatomise 
the instability of the nuclear family so harshly 
it hurts. Like Capra, redemption only comes 
wlien the pain is unbearable. His most effective 
recent films — A.I., Afinorify Report and War 
Of The Worlds — cut deeply when it's lime 
to depict strong negative emotions (panic, 
fear, abandonment, inexplicable destruction), 
then collapse in the fece of a happy ending. 
A.I.'s daringly straightfaced 'happy ending", 
a nihilistic gut-punch, marks the one instance 
that a Spielberg finale, complete with soaring 
John Williams score, can't be taken at face 
value. In short: Spielberg is a staggeringly 
gifted technician who falters when it's time 
to be earnest. 

More than a decade in development, 
Spielberg's Lincoln is complex and sensitive 
on the subject of political ends versus means, 
in specific relation to the passage of the 13th 
Amendment outlawing slavery in the United 
States. His star is Daniei Day-Lewis, whose 
Abraham Lincoln is one of the arch method 
man's most uncommanding archetypes. He tells 
rambling historical anecdotes to slow the pulse of 
a room to a tempo he can control. 

In Lincoln, he’s unfiinching m depicting 
the moral compromises that make change 
possible. The moral shortcuts necessitated by 
the executive and legislative branches of the US 
Government are - via Tony Kushner’s screenplay 
- presented unblinkin;dy. 

Of several monologues, the most 
spellbinding is the one in which Lincoln 
articulates the legal grey areas he exploited to 
preserve the Union, applying a lawyer's mind to 
a moral task that can't be legally accomplished. 
This Lincoln is willing to organise the 
dubious vote-by-vote persuasion of opposing 
Democrats necessary to ratify the 13th 
Amendment, promising them post-legislative 
jobs it necessary. 


As severe abolitionist Thaddeus Stevens, 
TummyLee Jones is the scourge of pragmatism. 
Just as Day-Lewis predictably and flawlessly 
disappears into his part, Jones assimilates 
his: his panoply of barking outrage and baleful 
glares has rarely been better served. In a key 
moment, Stevens is persuaded to quell his 
righteous acrimony to the expedient end of 
passing the 13th Amendment by denying that 
be seeks full equality for black Americans, only 
legal equality. 

It's a riveting capitulation, rendered tone- 
deaf when Stevens strides off the floor of the 
House of Representatives with John Williams’ 
score — more rarely heard than usual but still 
always unwelcome — cheeringhim with awarm 
dose of woodwind sentiment, transforming a 
moment of necessary ethical compromise into 
unambiguous applause. 

Such audio sentimentality is often, 
thankfully, avoided in one of Spielberg's most 
stylistically tamped-down films. Auteur self- 
assertion primarily comes in the heavy shades 
of gauzy gold, bleak grey and stark white that 
makeup the palette. Absent fathers, a permanent 
motif in Spielberg’s work, have died down a bit in 
recent years, though it's probably worth noting 
that Lincoln’s assassination is depicted through 
his youngest son’s eyes — the loss of the father of 
the nation is depicted foremost as a filial one. 

Infelicities include — predictably, given 
Amistad — a patronising take on race, with 
Lincoln's grateful manservant watching with 
a prescient lump in his throat as the president 
leaves for his fatal date at Ford’s Theatre. 
Sally Field's turn as Mary Todd Lincoln is 
highly regrettable; viewers with no idea of her 
documented history of depressive behaviour 
(sometimes retroactively interpreted as bipolar 
disorder) will simply take her shrillingas fulfilling 
the usual obligation of cinematic wives towards 
husbands onbigger-than-themselves missions. 

Viewer patience may erode entirely when she 
protests Abraham’s decision to let son Robert 
(Joseph Gordon-Levitt) enlist in the Union 
Army, riskinghis entrance into combat before the 


Amendment’s passage can ensure the fighting's 
end. "Since you are sending our son to war, woe 
to you if you fail to pass the Amendment," she 
hisses. If Spielbergh goal is to show the pressures 
— reasonable and unreasonable — that Lincoln 
balanced, his execution falters. 

It's eminently watchable, but Lincoln’s larger 
purpose and relevance for Now remains elusive. 
Released against the backdrop of a contentious 
election in which the former party of Lincoln 
(the Republicans) relied heavily on racist dog- 
whistle cues to rally the faithful, dialogue about 
white people having lost their moral compass 
suggests one reason. Another odd cue comes 
towards the end, when Lincoln muses about 
his post-political-life wish to visit Jerusalem, 
a historically documented urge that’s 
nonetheless an odd choice to foreground. 

Kushner and Spicibeig's sole previous 
collaboration was on Munich, which expressed 
both of their publicly noted ambivalence 
about Israel's punitive measures regarding the 
Palestinians. Even more suggestively, Lincoln 
ends with the pre-sidenfs second inaugural 
address — specifically, its last line, calling for 
‘alastingpeace, among ourselves, and all nations." 
Labelling this a plea for a two-state solution 
is a definite stretch, but a call for international 
pragmatic negotiation might be this Lincoln's 
strongest reason to exist YADI.M HIZOV 


ANTIt'lP.YTKIN. Spielherg. Day- 
Leivi.s. Kushner. America's greatest 
president. The stars 
arc very much uligned. 


5 


KXJOYMF.NT. A rousing, 
rigorous and morally complex legal Jt 
procedural more than a trad biopic. T 
And till the belter for it. 


IN RETROSPECT. The niggles 
keep accumulating after the 
curtains are drawn. 


3 



Antiviral 

Directed by BR.VNDOX CRO\ENBER(i 
Starring CALEB LANDRY JONES. 

SARAH OADON. MALCOLM MCDOWELL 
Released (> FEBRVARV 



s ]iro Dreams 
; Of Sushi 

Directed by DAVID OELR 
Starring J I RO ONO 
Released n JAM ARV 


ou must dedicate your life to mastering 

T your skill. That's the secret of success 
and the key to being regarded honourably.” 
As spoken by renowned sushi chef Jiro Ono. 
this dedication explains both the spirit 
of the shokunin - the true craftsman - 
and the pervading theme of David Gelb's 
superlative documentary. 

Set to the gentle strains of Tchaikovsky, 
Bach and Philip Glass, Gelb takes as his subject 
the life and workof the 85-year-old chef and his 
two sons, all of whom are based in Tokyo. His 
him explores the sheer level of perfectionism 
and creativity required to attain (and retain) 
three Michelin stars, the highest honour in the 
restaurant business. 

Yet it's so much more than just foodie 
pom with a tasteful classical soundtrack - iVs 
an elegant study of Japanese culture and the 
shokunin spirit which encompasses an ongoing 
quest for purity and refinement. The film also 
explores the complexity of kinship, as the two 
middle-aged siblings stand in the shadow of 


T he (rotten) apple hasn't fallen very far from 
the tree on the evidence of Brandon 'son of 
David' Cronenberg’s caustic, sci-h parable which 
exists in a future where celebrity obsession has 
taken a turn for the revoltingly icky. 

Gaunt, ghostly, ginger-haired Syd .March 
(Caleb Landry Jones) is a lone-gunning 
corporate stooge who works for the Lucas 
Clinic, a slick corporate entity that harvests 
maladies of the rich and famous and then - for 
obscene sums of money - transmits them to 
fans as the ultimate corporeal tribute. 

But it seems that Syd has acquired a taste for 
getting higli on his own supply. He must keep his 
activities unnoticed from both the execs at his 
firm and those of a rival pharma company who 
are aching to get their hands on any new and 
exciting diseases. 

Perhaps more satis^ng on paper than it is to 
actually watch, Antniral is a slide, droll and highly 
original satire which occasionally drifts into the 
dark world of surgical horror. You could easily 
file next to Darren Aronofsky's similarly inclined 
(though admittedly superior) Pi. or even some 
of Papa Cronenberg^ early, funny ones, such as 
Shivers and Rabid. ,Ynd highly cynical thou^i 


it all sound, the film's gory central motif is 
clearly not meant to be taken literally, odering 
a fairly conventional visualisation of the notion 
that modem celebrity culture is out of control and 
spreads through our souls like a nasty virus. The 
elegantly wasted Junes makes for an interestingly 
outre lead, thou^ his special-agent-like steeliness 
doesn't really imbue him with the requisite 
vulnerability to make you really hope that his ass 
getssaved. iXVVID.lENKLVS 


A.NTICIP.VTION. Who wouldn't 
embrace the chance to frolic on 
another brunch of the Cronenberg 
family tree? 


4 


KNJOVME.NT. Great idea well 
executed. Hut really runs out 
of steam on the home straight. 


3 


IN RETROSPECT. //itoWd 
Cronenberg's entire body of work 
didn 't exist. .Antiviral would be 
a revelation. A.? it stands... 


2 



their father, both facing very different and 
daunting paths ahead of his succession. 

Jiro’sspirit and his traditional family values 
were forged at an early age. Despite being told 
that the history of sushi was already so long 
that nothing new could be invented, the young 
chef had sushi in his dreams; “1 would jump 
out of bed at night with ideas," he recalls with 
a glint in his eye. He not only created new 
dishes but. like all great pioneers, he continues 
to refine the classics. 

This commitment to innovation is evident 
in every kitchen scene, as his team work in quiet 
reverence to their sage-like head chef, their 
customers and their ingredients. The exquisite 
seven-course menu tliey create is what a top 
Tokyo food critic describes as akin to a concerto 
divided into movements, with classics such as 
tuna in the first, followed by a catch-of-the-day 
cadenxa and then a traditional omelette finale. 
And it's all overseen by Jiro, the conductor. 

But after 75 years at the top of his game - 
a time during which the sushi boom saw massive 


changes in the availability of quality fish - Jiro 
and his sons seem acutely aware that the 
unshakable commitment to the shokunin spirit 
is both why and how the ageing chef keeps going. 
While Takashi, the younger, more competitive 
son, breaks away to start his own successful 
branch of the restaurant, his dutiful older 
brother, Yoshikazu, must eventually succeed 
Jiro, with the knowledge that he may never 
surpass his father's brilliance. l.lZIl.VVl'RdlT 


ANTIC'll'.YTKIN.An 
octogenarian sushi chef 
documentary'.’ Ilmm... 

3 

ENJOYMENT. Sushi and 
symphonies, with a brief how 
to sustainability. 

4 

IN RETROSPECT. A beautiful 
ode to an artisan and his culture. 

4 




Quartet 

Directed hy [U STIN HOFFMAN 
Starring MAGGIE SMITH. 

TOM fOniTENAY. lULLV CONNOLLY 
fle/c'ospt/4 JANl’ARY 



Y es, you read that right kids. Directed 
by Dustin Hof^un. Aside from his 
(uncredited) work as co-director on Ulu 
Grosbard’s 1978 crime flick Straight Time, this 
is, at the age of 75, Hoffman's first time behind 
the tiller. And, frankly, it's an inauspicious and 
somewhat anonymous effort that fails to evoke 
any of tlie charm he's able to so effortlessly 
conjure when the lens is trained on him. 

Blithely hoppingon the Besf£«)ricM<iritfo/d 
Hotel gravy train in search of the coveted 'silver 
dollar'. Quartet is a featherlight ensemble 
comedy based on a third-tier script by Ronald 
Harwood and set in the musty, oak-panelled 
confines of a grandiose retirement home 
for classical musicians. Sweeping aside the 
downer anxieties of impending mortality, the 
film instead focuses on four central characters 
and their life-affirming efforts to get the band 
back together for one last concert and save the 
building from closure (no, really). 


Billy Connolly plays to type as prank 
monkey-in-chief, with his character suffering 
from a hilarious brain defect which means he 
can't help liimself from goosing the staff and 
referring to his esteemed colleagues as f’lng c's. 
Then there's angelic naif Pauline Collins, who 
makes crippling dementia look painfully cute. 
But at the centre, we’re gifted a pair of lovely 
performances from Maggie Smith and Tom 
Courtenay, the latter delivering an especially 
soulful turn as a world-weary alto who remains 
hung up on an abortive past romance. 

Hoffmaji is clearly a more gifted director of 
actors than he is at employing the camera as a 
tool to do something more than tastefully record 
things as they happen. But it's interesting that 
this beloved mature performer would chose to 
work from this material, perhaps articulating 
a belief that creativity, once acquired, never 
leaves you. One of the film's most moving motifs 
addresses the idea that, through physical and 


mental decay, the inhabitants of the home 
arc slowly losing the ability to do the thing 
they love. Hoffman has clearly made this film 
as a clarion call to embrace creativity up to 
the very moment your body will no longer 
allow it. D.VVIHJENKI.NS 


ANTICIRVTION. Hoffman's 
offbeat screen presence might make J 
this one to culcit. 


ENJOYMENT. A scattering of 
smalt, lovely moments, but hardly 
setting (be screen alight, especially 
with its cop-out ending. 


IN HETltOSI’FlCT. It's no licsl 
Exotic Marigold Hotel. Rut what 
is these days? 


Lore 

Directed by C.YTE .SHORTLANI) 
Starring S.YSKI.l HUSEND.YIIL, 
NELE TIIEUS. K.VI MALINA 
Released 22 FEBRI ARV 



H ow's this for a provocative setup? 

Unrepentant middleclass Nazi children 
are - Lederhosen an' all - ejected into the 
unforgiving German countryside as the 
regime topples around them. This time the 
central protagonist is a feisty young aryan 
woman, and she remains fully in thrall to the 
glory of Germany and unshakably repulsed 
by the Jewish race. 

Lore is an emotive German language drama 
by Australian director Cate Shortland and 
though it is primarily an investigation into how 
suffering, poverty and humiliation can work 
towards altering our ingrained political ideals, 
it's also a film which takes a topsy-turvy look 
how we identify with ‘strong women’ in cinema. 
Lore, ably played by Soskia Rusendahl, is named 
guardian of her four younger siblings while her 
parents feverishly shred the evidence of their 
long-term Nazi complicity. The kids are then 


packed off on a daunting, 90Dkm cross-country 
trek to the sanctuary of their grandmother 
in the North, and though their path is beset 
by a counlryh suppurating war wounds, their 
only accomplice is an emaciated and mysterious 
Jewish drifter named Thomas (Kai Malina). 

It's a plush and strangely ornate film despite 
the hellish setting and there’s always the sense 
that Shortland is perhaps more interested in 
making a crimped, up-market costume drama 
in the mould of Jane Campion's Bright Star than 
she is a bona fide survival movie with dirt under 
its fingernails. She incessantly beautifies the 
squalur tmd matters of tone ore not helped by 
Max Richter's swirling and hysterically inclined 
neo-classical score. 

But for all its stylistic overstatement. Lore 
still resonates (albeit mildly) as a story about 
innocence lost and found. The young characters 
developed and practiced their vile ideology 


without ever being party to the atrocities of the 
Nazi meat grinder. When presented with the full 
horror of their beloved cause. Lore’s innocence 
is at first questioned, then corrupted, then 
brutallyovertumed. D.VMl) JENKINS 


ANTICIPATION. Cate 
Shortland went a little off-the- 
radar following her 2004 debut 


5 


ENJOYMENT. The melodramatic 
performances and plush settings 
make this a very easy watch. 


I.\ RETROSPECT. Certainly 
sounds good on paper, hut a little 
shallow and overstated in reality. 


3 

2 





]ack Reacher 

Directed hy CIIRISTOPIIF.R MCQIAURIK 
Starring TOM CRI ISE. ROSAMI ND PIKE. WERNER HERZOG 
Released 26 DECEMBER 


E yebrows were raised when the 
announcement was made that Tom 
Cruise had bagged the lead in a major 
adaptation of Lee Child’s 2005 novel One Shot. 
Understandably so; Child's barrel-chested, 
dirty blond protagonist stands a skyscrapping 
6'5” and is renowned for his stoic, remorseless 
demeanour - attributes Cruise can hardly 
claim to possess. 

In Christopher McQuarrie's film, however, 
it’s not Reacher's size or strength that matter 
so much as his ability to always be thinking two 
moves ahead. Reacher's extensive technical 
and military knowledge, photographic memory 
and uncannily accurate internal clock make 
him something of a superhuman antihero. In 
the world of Tom Cruise; action star, of course, 
anything is possible. And yet despite being the 
best nsan for the job, not even The Missile's 
powers of seduction arc enough to rescue this 
flat if fleetingly spectacular conspiracy thriller. 

It all starts so promisingly. In an awesome 
video game-inspired opening sequence, a 
lone gunman fixes his crosshairs on a rush 
hour promenade. Six shots. Five dead. The 
crime scene is littered with clues all pointing 


to a former Army sniper with a blemished 
mental health record. It's a slam-dunk 
case. But the suspect vehemently denies 
all charges, thickening the plot by squaring 
a loaded directive at the arresting officers; 
'Get Jack Reacher’. 

Before anyone has time to pick up the phone, 
though, Reacher arrives on the scene with the 
messianic swa^er of an all-star quarterback. 
Despite the overwhelming evidence stacked 
against the accused. Reacher is convinced of 
his innocence. And so with the help of spunky 
defense attorney Helen Rodin (Rosamund Pike) 
he sets out to prove just that, inadvertently 
unveiling a cover up engineered by a mysterious 
ex-Gulag prisoner known simply as The 
Zee (Werner Herzog) for reasons that never 
fully become clear. 

Reacher is a cool customer. As comfortable 
handlingaChevyChcvellcinahigh-speedchase 
as he is an automatic weapon in a drenched 
quarry or, for that matter, himself in a street 
fight. He’s also a bit of a dick - insufferably smug, 
patronising to the authority figures around 
him and chauvinistic to a fault. If recent genre 
archetypes like Jason Bourne and to a lesser 


extent Daniel Craig's 007 have proven anything, 
it’s that today’s action bero needs to be capable 
of pulling off extraordinary feats of mental and 
physical prowess while still displaying genuine 
human emotion. You can snag the biggest movie 
star of his generation, deliver thrilling set 
piece after thrilling set piece, even get Werner 
frickin' Herzog to play the villain, but it all 
counts for nothing if your film (and potential 
franchise) hinges on a character who’s totally 
out of time. .IDEM tt CHlDW.VRD 


AXTICIP.tTIOX. Can Tom 
Cruise scale the heights 
o/Ohosl I’rulocoll' 


3 


ENJOYMENT. Sadly not. though 
like the similarly uneven Knight 
And Day. Jack Readier /Ki.t 
its moments. 


3 


IN HETROSPECT. There’s 
no room fur Reacher in modern 
cinema's action crowd. 


2 


£x-/^enf Hef/ Fre'fg'n'tf 


IVords ij’ADAM LEE DAVIES 


Remo: Unarmed And Dangerous 


DIRECTED RY 

Guy Hamilton 


STARRING 

Fred Ward, Joel Grey, 
Wilford Brimley 


TAGLINE 

There is an Eleventh 
Commandment: “Thou shalt 
not get away with it.” This 
Commandment has a name: 
REMO WILLIAMS. 


TRAILERS 

Nin-Nah 

Paddywhack, TR7: 
The Movie, Tears Of 
The Silver Panda 


CllERRYPICK 
“All I can promise you 
is terror for breakfast, 
pressure for lunch and 
aggravation for sleep!" 


(198.j) 



G o into any music shop and you'll find an Easy Listening section. 
You'll likely be met with shelves of undemanding, middle-of- 
the-road dinner jazz, Frank Sinatra doo-be-doo-tng his drunken, 
Mobbed-up ass off. and James Last corn-holing The Beatles. It’s a safe, 
wann, agreeably torpid haven for music lovers who have no time for 
psych-rock, grime-core or wang-step. 

And yet there is no such commensurate aisle in your local video store. 
No racks set solely aside for acres of excitement-neutral, box-ticking, 
cookie-cutter knock-offs. Where is the goofy, ill-conceived claptrap and 
cosy, predictable sequels? And if 'Easy Watching' doesn't grab you, we 
can change that easily enough. 'Tired Of Life', maybe? Or 'Meat And Two 
Veg'?And ifwewere feeling clever, perhaps "Nothing To See Herel? 

If you build it. they will come. And if they did. they would find that 
Remo: Unarmed And Dangerous - affable, dopey, lazy - was arguably 
the king-boss daddy of the genre. It's the number one pick for all those 
old souls who prize the basic, age-old qualities of affability, solidity and 
fomiliarity above such faddish, transient, crowd-pleasing add-ons as 
invention, tension or bluescreen razzle-dazzle. 

Remo: Unarmed And Dangerous, starring Fred Ward as a non-metallic 
Jui-jitsu RoboCop manque, is a dull, one-note, lumpen film. Yet you know 
where you are with a film like ifemo.Itwillneversurprise you. never cheat 
on you, never piss on your parade and then tell you it's raining. 

Ward, falling back on his patented 'Fred Ward’ character - 
a swarthy, non-viulent thug who mistakenly believes himself to 
be a smartass - plays a brutally moustachioed beat cop 'killed' in the 
line of duty. Subsequently resurrected by a shady government spy 


cadre led by ageing computer wiz Wilford Brimley. his flabby Polack 
carcass is turned over to the cruel tutelage of a wizened Korean martial 
arts instructor/cclestial lunatic named Chiun until such time as he is 
proficient enough in 'kwak-fu' to unleash his one-inch punches and 
raggedy banter on an uncaring world. 

Chiun teaches Remo to dodge bullets, spin any phrase into a quasi- 
mystical Oriental zinger and the ornate Buddhist intricacies layered 
deep within his favourite daytime soap opera. Veterinarian Ward Blue. 
The filmmakers risk some ri^teous wrath by casting a white character 
actor to play Chiun. and just to make doubly sure that they offend at 
least someone, the actor in question is Joel Grey, most famous as the 
transsexual Nazi lickspittle Master of Ceremonies in Cabaret. 

Soon Remo is out in the world where his first mission requires none of 
said training, but rather that he be chased around the Statue 0 Liberty by 
a trio of murderous, hard-hatted construction workers for the entirety of 
their lunch hour. These leering, vindictive Teamsters - who presumably 
have things like mortgages, families, responsibilities and moral compasses 
- seem happy to risk it all in order to kill a man in broad daylight for little 
more than shits’n’giggles and a spot of beer money. 

And through it all, Remo maintains an even strain. While other films 
might have tested our patience by cracking open some plot or getting 
all 'up in our faces' with a string of promising situations. Unarmed Ad 
Dangerous plays the long game. It offers up an adult-serious take on The 
Karate KidbulonanA-Team budget (two-part episode). Both the tortoise 
and the hare. Remo is busy going nowhere fast, while simultaneously 
plodding toward a familiar, welcome conclusion @ 



Hitchcock 


Dirccledhy SACHA CERVASl 

Starring ANTHON Y HOl'KiNS, HELEN MIRREN. MICHAEL WINCOTT 
fteteasedtl EEIJRL'ARV 


2 ^ erial killer Ed Gein (Michael Wincott) 

a: kicks off Sacha Gervasi's Hitchcock with 

a resounding statement: he uses a shovel 
to pummel his first victim to death. When the 
camera pans to the right, it reveals a slightly 
revolted yet deeply intrigued Alfred Hitchcock 
(Anthony Hopkins) watching the heinous 
action unfold from a mere few feet away. 
It immediately connects the mass murderer and 
iconic filmmaker in a darkly comic way. If only 
the rest of Hitchcock were as interested in the 
morbid relationship between true crime and art 
as this spatially dynamic time capsule. 

History tells us that Gein committed 
more murders - many more, in fact - and his 
horrific exploits would inspire Robert Bloch’s 

1959 novel Psycho and Hitchcock’s classic 

1960 film of the same name. But in a strange 
and somewhat disturbing way, Gein is also the 
jet-black soul of Gervasi’s otherwise middling 
biopic, appearing throughout like a ghostly 
mentor to promote Hitchcock’s darkest urges 
and sadistic tendencies. Their surreal scenes 
together crackle with intensity and uncertainty, 
proving that Hitchcock’s artistic arrogance and 
exterior confidence are merely moments away 
from disintegration. 

Much of Hitchcock follows the embattled 
filmmaker as he attempts to overcome these 
demons while circumventing Hollywood gossip 


and economic blockades to fund, cast, direct and 
edit Psycho. Deemed too old to tackle such seedy 
material by various pundits, Hitchcock revolts 
against convention and self-finances the film, 
much to the chagrin of Paramount Pictures, 
who wants him to tackle something safer and 
ensure a return on investment. 

Once on set, the film portrays Janet 
Lei^ (Scarlett Johansson) as a sexy, classy 
and artistically game actress who survives 
Hitchcock’s intense directing process. 
Anthony Perkins (James D'Arcy) comes across 
as a wide-eyed sponge willing to soak up Hitch’s 
particular brand of crazy in order to inhabit the 
character of Norman Bates. But Hitchcock is not 
about film directing or acting or even the ebbs 
and flows of the artistic process. 

The tumult and unpredictability inherent 
to the film production is often pushed to Che 
background in favor of melodrama concerning 
Hitchcock's faltering relationship with his 
longtime collaborator and wife Alma Reville 
(Helen Mirren). Seeds of doubt and jealousy 
flower unbolh sides, especially when achorming 
novelist Panny Huston) courts Alma to help 
edit his latest book. 

This friction sets the stage for verbal 
standoffs a-plcnty that collectively hint at the 
possibility of brutal violence, either through 
shades of voyeurism or crescendos of music 


used to convey psychological fragility It’s not 
surprising that Gein often materialises when 
Hitch reaches the pinnacle of his rage. 

Still. Gervasi - a director best known for his 
2008 documentary Anvil! The Story Of Anvil - 
seems entirely overwhelmed by the historical 
and cultural weight of his subject, unsure of 
which tone to embrace. There are plenty of clever 
bits about Hitchcock and film history in general 
(yertigo and Winchester '73 are both referenced 
as pejoratives), but the film lacks any cohesive 
visual style or dynamic audio design to bring it all 
together. The line between sanity and insanity, 
life and death, Hitchcock and Gein m^ be a thin 
redone, but the film itself never has the ambition 
or desire to examine why liLEN'NIlE.VTHJIl 


ANTIL'II'ATION. Another biopic 
that's all filler and no killer? 


ENJOYMENT. Hitchcock's 
darker impulses are repressed 
in favour of timid melodrama 
and historical revisionism. 


2 

2 


IN ItETROSPECT. Unlike 
Hitchcock's work, it fades from 
memory almost immediately. 


2 




Hyde Park On Hudson 


Directed by RO(iKU MIC'IIKLL 

Starring BILL Ml'ItRAV, LAVRA LINN'EV, OLIVIA WILLIAMS 
Hcleasedi VERRVARY 


E ven before it leaves the starting blocks, 
Hyde Park On Hudson has the odds 
stacked against it. Though it’s set across 
the pond, chronologically speaking, it picks up 
where The King's SpeechieR off - leading many 
to accuse it of riding on the earlier film's frilly 
coattails and cynically groping for Oscar glory. 
That seems a little unfair, as director Roger 
Michell has said the film was in the works long 
before The King's Speech was even written. So 
we ought to judge it on its own terms, right? 

On the one hand, Hyde Park On Hudson 
is the everywoman tale of Margaret ‘Daisy’ 
Stuckley (Laura Linney), the fifth and weirdly 
naive cousin of the ageing Franklin Roosevelt, 
who, as this film has it, was thrust into the 
then-Presidenfs inner circle after becoming 
entranced by his stamp collection (no, that's 
notaeuphemism). 

Theiraffairframesthedramaticcentrepiece, 
which is the 1039 encounter between George 
VI and Roosevelt that famously marked tlie 
first visit of an English King to a US President. 
Apparently, it was a forum for running jokes 
about how we Brits don't vote for our king and 
much royal outrage at the prospect of being 
served hotdogs at an official celebratory lunch. 

The problem is, there's no discernible 
reason why these two threads could or 


should tie together. Dramatically, one has no 
significant impact on the other. It's the stuff 
of warmly anachronistic, tea-time comedy: 
a cheeky but ultimately reverential take on 
the unlikely mining together of two historical 
figures (here The King's Speech comparisons 
become inevitable), which paved the way for 
the Special Relationship. 

Daisy’s story, meanwhile, smoothed 
over by Linney's treacly voiceover and 
steeped in sun-dappled nostalgia, is played 
as a bittersweet romance - but this carefree 
tone sits uneasily with the facts, even as 
screenwriter Richard Nelson would have 
them. One example of this is Daisy's painful 
discovery that she's merely one in a line of 
Roosevelt’s extra-marital props (a potentially 
disposable one at that). Though ultimately 
she, like this film, struggles to even begin 
getting her head around the complexities 
of the Roosevelts’ romantic peccadillos, not 
least Eleanor's alleged lesbian affairs. 

It’s a shame, because had Nelson’s script 
(adapted from his original radio play) succeeded 
in disentangling these two elements, Hyde Park 
On Hudson could have bad the makings of a 
captivating historical drama. As it is, the film 
constantly falls between two stalls, making 
little of its brilliant cast along the way. Granted, 


Bill Murray gets a fair crack of the whip as the 
formidable but physically vulnerable FDR, but 
Olivia Williams (Eleanor) and Olivia Colman 
(the Queen Mother) are resigned to polite 
scenery-cliewing and tea-sippiug. It doesn’t 
help that Che film proceeds at Che pace of a 
wizened tortoise: like cinematic soma, it seems 
out to sedate the viewer into submission. Led 
by Jeremy Sam’s overbearingly insipid score, 
everything on its surface seems to yell 'Drink 
me!' as though it were a hearty mugof warming, 
•Academy-blend cocoa. Just mind it doesn't 
catch in yourthroat. SOPIIIEIV.LN 


ANTICII'ATHIN. Typical. You 
wail bloody ages for a biopic 
of George I'f and then... 


3 


E\.IOVME\T. Okay, so it's not 
actually another biopic of George 

want to cal a holdoy again. 


2 


IN RKTUO.Sl'KL'T. A frustrating, 
wasted opportunity, de.slined 
lu remain in the shadow of its 
cinematic sibling. 


2 




American Mary 

DireeiedbyJKS SOSKA. SVi.VI A SOSKA 
Starring KATHARINE ISABEIJ.E, ANTONIO CI PO. TRISTAN RISK 
Released U JANI ARV 


A merican Mary opens with fragmented 
images of a turkey. If this is a self- 
conscious expression of anxiety from 
writers/directors Jen and Sylvia Soska - whose 
amiably grindhouse-aping debut Dead Hooker 
In A Trunk might easily have been overlooked 
for plucking and stuffing - the twin sisters can 
put their worries to rest. For American Mary. 
though similarly transgressive in spirit, is miles 
ahead in quality and craft. 

The turkey is also an iconic symbol of 
America's foundational values. Althougli here, 
the bird is not being sliced upfor aThanksgiving 
dinner, but stitched back together into an avian 
Frankenstein’s monster. Likewise the Soskas are 
taking a knife to the corpus of American myths 
and perversely modifying the severed parts 
into a wholly new kind of cinematic creature. 
American Mary may be very entertaining, but it 
also leaves viewers with plenty to dissect, right 
from the Rrst word of its provocative title. 

The person reconstituting said turkey 
is Mary Mason (the astonishing Katharine 
Isabelle), a medical student in Aberdeen, 
Washington, who is practicing her surgical 
skills at home. In many ways. Mary embodies 
the American dream, warts and all; on the one 


hand she is hard-working, ambitious, talented 
and naturalised (her family comes from 
Budapest); while on the other she is debt-ridden 
and entering a mole-dominated professional 
world that regards her as a plaything for abuse 
and exploitation. Unable to pay her mounting 
bills, she turns to the seedy Bourbon-A-Go-Go 
to get work as a stripper. But seeing her r^ume, 
club owner Billy Barker (Antonio Cupo) instead 
offers her a one-off, cash-in-hand gig to perform 
some illegal surgery down in the basement. 

Soon Bourbon-A-Go-Go dancer and 
surgically enhanced Betty Boop look-a- 
like Beatress (Tristan Bisk) is introducing 
Mary to Ruby RealGirl (Paula Lindberg), a 
wealthy fashion designer who desires "an 
unconventional operation... for cosmetic 
purposes.” And so Mary discovers the murky 
community of extreme body modification 
fanatics. Horrifically objectified and betrayed 
by her more 'respectable' medical fraternity, 
Mary begins, notunlike the Soskas themselves, 
to carve a niche for herself in an alternative, 
underground movement that gradually allows 
her to achieve independence. 

Mary is on a strange, twisted journey, 
reinventing herself and reconfiguring others. 


Her very elusiveness as a character, expertly 
modulated by Isabelle, is reflected in the film's 
chimerical form, lopping off the extremities 
from romance, revenger’s tragedy, body 
horror and road movie and stitching them 
all back together into a feminist rite of 
passage and a satirical surgical strike against 
the American dream. 

And here, as in Tod Browning's Freaks 
0932), ‘normal’ society is shown in a rather 
dim li^t from the perspective of the sideshow 
attractions. .VNTUNBITEI. 


AXTICIP.VTIOX, From the 
writers directors of transgressive 
trash Dead Hooker In A Trunk... 


EXJOTMF.XT. ...comes a wholly 
new slice of feminist psychological, 
surgical horror. 


3 

4 


IN nV-TRO^PnCT. A satirical 
carve-up of American patriarchy 
and a rallying cry fur marginalised 
subcultures. 


5 





The Impossible 

Directed hyJlWS ANTONIO II WONA 
Slorring NAOMI WATTS, EWAN MCCiREOOR. TOM IIOIJ.ANII 
Heleased I J\SV\R\ 


I n a disaster movie, destruction U the 
point. We're given all the fun of watching 
the world as it falls to pieces and tlien we 
gel to step outside the cinema and carry on 
with our lives. 7?te Impossible is a movie that 
fits squarely into this tradition and the fact 
that it’s based on the true story of a Spanish 
family who got swept away by the 2004 Boxing 
Day tsunami doesn’t prevent writer Sergio G 
Sanchez and director Juan Antonio Bayona, 
who previously worked together on Spanish 
chiller The Orphanage, from revelling in the 
chaos and gore. There are entire 10-minute 
stretches where some may prefer to peek 
through their fingers. 

Even though the film’s emotional climax 
should be its dramatic apex, nothing can 
live up to the moment that the wave hits in 
the opening act. There’s a far-off, sub-bass 
rumble. Household items begin to tremble, 
Jurassic Park-styU. Tiny figures, frozen in 
awe, realise it’s too late to run. The roar gets 
louder and louder, enveloping us, and then - 
wham! Black Silence. 

Bayona and Sanchez know that this is 
their big money shot. It’s why they revisit the 
moment at the end of the film from terrifying 


new angles, as one character relives the horror 
in a dream. This would he interesting if the 
movie made any sincere effort to get inside its 
victims’ minds, but like they say, this isn't that 
kind of movie. It’s about spectacular effects 
and a satisfying narrative that strings them 
together. People cry when they’re sad, shout 
when they're angry and. at one point, have 
that classic conversation about how some stars 
bum out before their light reaches us, to make a 
spurious point about hope. 

Watts and McGregor are both robust, 
likeable actors who convince in their roles as 
the mother and father of three young boys - 
now British, rather than Spanish - who are 
holidaying in Thailand when disaster strikes. 
Watts is required to do little more than groan 
in anguish, sob softly and turn more and more 
purple until she looks bke an extra from The 
Walking Dead. McGregor gets some slapstick 
wisecracks but no visible injuries other than 
a sexy scratch across his cheekbone- It just 
doesn’t seem fair. 

Between them they carty the film, even 
though the child actors aren't up to the job. 
It's when the youngsters talk that you can hear 
the creaks in the dialogue. We shouldn’t place 


too much blame on Tom Holland, 16, who has a 
tough job in his substantial role, but it’s hard to 
keep disbelief suspended when he delivers lines 
like, “Mum, look at you, we need help, we cannot 
risk it" with all the emotional torment of a golfer 
who's just hoofed one into the bunker. 

Thrillers based on real stories are nothing 
new. but the Boxing Day tsunami happened only 
eight years ago and claimed around 300,000 
lives - the equivalent to a thousand 9/Us, The 
fact that the catastrophe happened 8JDOO miles 
from Hollywood (and 6,000 from Madrid) goes 
some way towards explaining why it's treated 
here with all of the sensitivity and ambiguity 
of Armageddon. JKSSIIOLLVNII 


•VNTICII'ATION. tlwiin McGregor 
has not been known for his sicihir 
film choices of late. 


ENJOYMENT. ArghI Xooo! Shill 
Did you see lhat? Oob! Aw.' Oh 


IN KETIttfSI’EC'T. A.7/H/0/ 
offensive when you think about it. 


2 

3 

1 



The Sessions 


Directed hy BKN I.RWIN 

.V/Drr/n< 7 .tOEI.\ IIAWKES, HELEN HUNT, WILLIAM M MACV 
flf/eoscrflH JANl'AKV 


2 inema tends to deal with disabdity 

a: f through fantasy or cack-handed over- 

compensation. We’re loo often served 
a rolling messlah tike X-Mer\'i Dr Xavier or the 
wise-cracking emotional resilience of Damien 
O’Donnell's wheelchair-bound heartmelter. 
Inside I'm Dancing. The motivation is 
admirable, but there’s the constant feeling that 
disabled characters like these remain ciphers 
for a writer's message. 

What gives 65-year-old Ben Lewin’s first 
directorial outing in 18 years a feeling of 
freshness is its willingness to confront the fear 
and loss experienced by its central protagonist 
even as the film plays out a warm rom-com 
narrative. It's about a man and a woman and 
about how losing your virginity at whatever 
age is a bit like climbing a mountain. That peak 
where you long to plant your flag fills your 
consciousness. It seems insurmountable and 
becomes a source of fear, excitement and a place 
of imagined transformative power. 

Lewin, who still suffers the effects of 
childhood polio, was looking for “tasteless 
material" about disabled sex for his sitcom 
idea The Gimp when he discovered poet and 
journalist Mark O’Brien’s article, ‘On Seeing a 
Sex Surrogate'. In it, O’Brien detailed how, aged 
38, he became determined to pop his cherry and 
become a proper man. The only obstacles in his 


way were a total lack of muscle control from the 
neck down plus the fact that he lived inside an 
iron lung. Other than that, this tiger was ready 
to prowl. Lewin forgot The Gimp (perhaps 
wisely) and decided to film this story instead. 

O’Brien, on the rebound after discovering 
his sexy, kooky carer loves him but ‘not in that 
way" is serendipitously commissioned to write 
a story on disabled sex by a magazine. The joh 
leads him to sex tlrerapist Cheryl who acts as 
a ‘surrogate’ for her clients in a sbe-session 
programme that combines psychotherapy with 
all-the-way physical intimacy. During the course 
of the sessions that give the film its structure, 
drive and title - from Body Awareness through 
to O'Brien’s ascent to the summit of his sexual 
ambitions - we're invited into a relationship of 
sometimes unbearable intimacy. 

John Hawkes as O’Brien and Helen Hunt 
as Cheryl are fearless in their many nude 
scenes - no soft lighting or flattering cut aways 
here, but plenty of lines, sags and tan marks 
in rude daytime settings that emphasise the 
essential honesty of their encounters, Hawkes 
in particular is magnificent throughout and, 
although much has been made of the contortions 
he put his body tlirough to approximate the 
realistic curvature of his subject’s spine, it will be 
on his and Hunt’s funny, truthful repartee that 
critical and commercial plaudits will rest. 


Despite success at the Sundance Film 
Festival, The Sessions is perhaps too 
complex in lone and too workmanlike 
- or just too restrained? - in its visual 
construction, score and direction to find 
itself in line for any big awards. It is, however, 
an accomplished love story and, in itself, 
a transformative and touching correction 
to the notion that stories about the 
disabled are necessaiUy stories about 
disability. I'Al’L F.VIRt’LOl'UII 


.yXTICII’.VTIOX. Outstanding 
cast, but 'issue' films are best left 
to Hallmark TV. 


2 


KXJOVMEXT. Snappy dialogue 
and that magazine-feature 
structure make for u lean, incisive J 
experience but it feels a little light 


IN UKTUOSI’ECT. Ah. here 
comes the Ibouyhl-provoking part: 
three days after viewing, the film's 
questioning generosity and sense 
of pcrspcclive will still be knocking 
around your head. 


4 



KODV AND SOL I. 


li' by ADAM WOODWARD Illustralion by ADAM CRl'FT 


]ohn Hawker 


) f acting is a physical craft, how do you set about portraying DidithelpbavingBen there, assomeonewithfirst-haadexperience 
someone who’s paralysed from the neck down and confined day- of polio? 


I and-night to an iron lung? It’s an unusual challenge, one sealed 
with method-like conviction by John Hawkes in Ben Lewin’s The I think so. But there w 


le by the people who 


Sessions, wherehepiaysMarkO’Brien.adevoutlyCathoUcquadriplegic knew Mark - from Jessica Yu's phenomenal short documentary called 
polio victim and poet who hires a sex surrogate to pop his cherry. BreaCAinp lessons toalotofwriting Mark left behind asajournalist.a 
LWLies sat down with the self-effacing indie star to gel the skinny essayist, a book reviewer and. chiefly, a poet. It was so exciting for me tc 


in his outstanding performance. 

LWLies: When did you first hear of Mark O'Brien^ story? 


Hawkes: I'd had some luck after the movie Winter's Bone where I \ 
getting sent a lot of scripts to read and The Sessions was on that pile. ! 


read the autobiography that he’d written, How /Become A Human Being. 
So there were a lot of questions answered by that and by those people, but 
1 still had a lot of questions for Ben - “What is that like? How do you feel?” 
I was surprised that someone could be paralysed from the neck down and 
yet still have their penis work, still have sensation in there. I asked a lot of 
questions about sensation and although I didn't lean on him a lot in terms 


thought it was areally terrific story; the character was interesting and ofthephysicalaspectsoftherole.I’dsay that his input was valuable, 
well written and fascinating to me. 


‘Polio victim in an iron lung looking to lose his virginity' must just 
jump off the page at you, right? 


What was the toughest aspect of playing Mark? 


in you read one of those every week but this w 


it was mentioned in the script that .Mark’s spine was horribly curved 
and I fell like 1 needed to replicate that somehow. I thought it would be 
the best of hard to hold myself in a curved position through long takes so, with the 


those... I’m just kidding: I hadn't read anything like it before. Certainly help ofthe props women, 1 conceived and made a soccer-ball sized piece 
)t unprecedented; there are other stories where the lead character of firm foam rubber wrapped with Duct tape that we stuck raid-way 


is quite incapacitated on one level or another. But this was the Arst oi 
that had been sent my way that was of that ilk. 


Did you have any initial reservations about 
the part? 

For sure, roy first question to Ben [Lewin] was, 

"Why not a disabled actor?” That was the first thing 
I wrote on the script as I was reading it through 
For two reasons, one being altruistic in that it's 
an underrepresented group of actors and I’m a 
somewhat caring person, at least about those 
around me. The other being more selfish in that 1 
didn't think I could be more effective in the role than 
someone who has been through that experience. But 
there aren't really that many seriously afflicted polio 
victims left and part of that is to do with the fact that th< 
virus has been eradicated in the western hemisphere for 
the most part. 1 didn't realise till our meeting that 
Ben had suffered from polio himself - he got ^ 

it when he was six years old. That made me 
feel a little less worried about the prospect ^ 

The other major concern was the idea of 
playing a character with only 90-degree 
movement of his heod. But the script was 
so entertaining to read and so vibrant 
that I thought it would probably translate 
really well into film. 


under the left side of my back throughout Aiming and that gave in 
pretty horrific curve of my spine. Mark’s autobiography talks about how 
each part of hi* body is uniquely twisted and in Jessica Yu’s 
documentary I could see that, so I wanted to replicate 
that It wai very unfamiliar and it was painful to lie in 
that position, especially during wide-angle shots when 
I couldn’t move. Also the iron lung itself took time to 
get in and out of. So I think that the most difficult 
tunes during filming were the 45 minutes where 
Td have to Stay in the iron lung in between takes - 
because it would be easier to lie there than to get out. 
There was no time for massages and I was in quite a lot 
of pam for long periods of time. 

How long did you have to prepare for the part? 

ve a couple of months. A lot of times you'U have 
weeks to prepare for a rote but with this one, 
there was so much to learn, it was a great luxury 
have that much time. I did try to really emulate 
the Mark that 1 saw in Breathing Lessons. 1 feel 
that the more specific you can be in truthful 
details when you tell a story then the more 
universal that story will become for people. 
People get it more if you delve into the 
truth, even if it's a foreign world or a foreign 
character. That was one reason why 1 poured 
over every detail of Mark's world @ 




For Ellen 

Directed by SO VON'(j KIM 

Starring P.\U, UANO. SIIAYLENA MANniGO, JO\ IIEDER 
Released 13 FEBRI ARY 


I n Between Days established Korean- 
American writer, director and producer 
So Yong Kim as a storyteller of great 
subtlety. Depicted in long, naturalistic takes, her 
characters were rendered inartieulateby everyday 
confusions. Six years later, her first English- 
language feature does away with the subtitles but 
keeps the sound of silence cranked up high. 

Legally summoned from his Chicago 
home by soon-to-be-ex-wife Claire (Margarita 
Levieva), angry goth-rocker Joby (Paul Dano) 
takes a long drive to the cold and desolate 
town of Massena, NY. Lingering shots of this 
sullen, black-clad figure moving against a 
frozen white landscape symbolise the dischord 
he brings to every scene. 

Dano's dainty features arc striking and the 
gulf between his impression of innocence and 
the indecency he bottles up inside him is deeply 
unsettling. Playing an author in Ruby Sparks, 
his dark side was submerged beneath a jovial, 
puckish manner. Joby's a more combustible 
beast. His attempt to coax Claire out for a 
conciliatory coffee turns nasty when she doesn’t 
succumb. Profanities fall from his lips. Props 
to Dano that he was able to make this toxically 
unhappy man even remotely bearable. 


Events surrounding his fractured marriage 
are shrouded in mystery. The script and camera 
focus on Dano, slaying protectively away from 
Claire as if she's suffered enuu^ We're stuck 
with Joby and the minutae of how he handles 
personal issues. 

With the story refusing to go faster than 
a plod and little human interaction for 
release, we're constantly pushed uncomfortably 
close to the protagonist, Kim's slow-burning 
narrative sometimes leads to poignancy, 
sometimes to dead air. 

The catalyst for something approaching 
development is the news that Claire wants Joby 
to sign away his paternal rights to a casually 
introduced daughter. Ellen (Shaylena Mandigo). 
Joby decides to stay and fight... for Ellen. 
Inasmuch as this maddeningly understated 
drama is about anything concrete, it's a 
character study of a man contemplating the 
advantages of giving a damn. 

Mandigo. a non-actor Kim scouted at 
a school, provides a splash of enervating 
sweetness and sincerity. As in Kim's second 
feature Treeless Mountain, this neglected 
child embodies more maturity and poise than 
the wayward adult guardian she's left with. 


The scenes in which a desperate Joby makes 
small talk with Ellen devastate. Hand-held 
camerawork creates the impression that this 
is tile world's most intrusive documentary. 

Yet such is the overall starkness of tone 
that most ingredients only overwhelm. This 
is true of Mandigo, of the farcical moments that 
are a shade too painful to be funny and of the 
startling observations that emanate from the 
static atmosphere- Jena Malone's brief turn 
as Joby's girlfriend, Susan, all but screams that 
new relationships need to leave space for old 
relationships. This is but one of the sage musings 
that pass through but find no place to settle 
in this barren land. SlIPHlE.MONKSKVmLYV 


ANTICIP.VTION. A Sunclancr 
hit and vehicle for the great 
Paul Dano. 


EN.10YMKXT. Ahoul as enjoyable 
a.s frustration and loneliness can be. 


IN HETUOSl’ECT. A few Celsius 
away from profound. 


4 

3 

3 



Side By Side 

Z>/ftrff£/6> fllinSTOl'HKU KKNMiALLY 
Starring KKANl’ RKEVES, MARTIN SCdBSESli. DAVID FIM'HliB 
Released 13 FEKRI ARV 


Y ou'd suspect that Keanu Reeves’ Rolodex 
is the size of a ferris wheel on account of 
the wading phalanx of showbiz pals he 
coaxes out for Side By Side, his and Christopher 
Kenneally’s bitchy, tcch-focused examination of 
film’s stuttering transition from a photochemical 
process to pixels captured on a light-sensitive 
panel. Reeves himself is the Marty DiBergi of the 
piece, attempting to delicately prod and needle 
his subjects into revealing their innermost secrets 
about the uncertain future of the medium. 

So we've got David Fincher swearing like a 
docker, Christopher Nolan swaddling himself 
in good old celluloid, George Lucas coming 
across like an old geezer who hkes to tinker with 
toasters in his shed. Robert Rodriguez hungry to 
shoot quickly, cheaply and stylishly, and Martin 
Scorsese pointing out that a filmmaker's work 
is all for naufdit if the cinema projectionist 
- the last person in the grand transaction of 
filmmaking- dotf.sn't do his job correctly. 

It's a particularly brusque Steven Soderbergh 
who utters the film's best line; “When I first saw 
the Red One [digital camera], I wanted to call up 
film and tell it I'd met somebody.” 

The sense you get with Side By Side is that 
weYe seeing the soundbite-driven highlights 


of a much larger project, as the film hurtles 
from shooting to issues of practicality to colour 
correcting to processing to preservation and to 
exhibition while only scratching the surface of 
each vast topic. Anne V Coates, instrumental in 
what many deem the neatest edit of all time (the 
'match cuf in Lawrence Of Arabia) is propped in 
front of the camera and then hurriedly disposed 
of. Yet the star-spangled participants add a kind 
of bizarre sex appeal to the potentially grey 
proceedings, and Reeves does well to fold the 
testimonies of this diverse array of specialists 
into one another. 

Yet the overall feeling is that hi^y paid, 
entitled filmmakers are desperate to make it look 
like they are in total control over the format in 
which they shoot. Danny Boyle clainu that he and 
AnthonyDodMantlewouldneverhavebeenableto 
make Slumdog Millionaire if shooting on film. But 
you only have to think of something like The French 
Connection or Breathless or anything by Jean 
Rouch to wonder, why the hell not? The question of 
economics - the simple feet that shooting digitally 
is cheaper - is l^tly touched upon, but really feels 
like the heart of this entire debate. 

Ironically, the (digitally shot) film itself looks 
pretty dire, with lots of jarring film clips and 


interviews in which the subject is speaking but 
the camera is locked on the jovial, inquisitive 
Reeves. And then, as if placing two pencils up its 
nose then slamming its face into a desk, the film 
ends by (boldly?) undermining everything that's 
come before it by having David Lynch rightly 
assert that, if the story's good enough, people 
don't care about format. There's something 
oddly self-defeating about structuring a series of 
intricate arguments and then idly reminding us 
that, in the end, if you're not an industry nabob, 
none of this actually matters. D.WIU JMN'kl.NS 


ANTICIPATION. A Personal 
Journey With Keanu Keeres 
Through American Movies. 


ENJOYMENT. Informative, 
amusing, compelling. Like 
a DVD extra gone nuclear. 


3 


3 


IN RKTltO.SPECT. The anecdotes 
linger, but Reeves' militant 
impartialily blocks any 
major revelations. 


3 




No 


Uirrcled by PABLO LAB RAIN 
Starring GAEL GARCIA BERNAL. ALEREDO CASTRO. ANTONIA ZEGEUS 
RiIrosidBEEBRCAHV 


S et in 1988 and baaed upon real events, iVo is the 
third and final instalment of Chilean director 
Pablo Larraln's trilogy exploring the effects 
of the Pinochet dictatorship and it follows 
the darkly comic one-two punch of Tony Monero and 
Post Mortem. This time, Larrain casts his eye over the 
changing role of the media In his country's politics. 

Gael Garcia Bernal stars as Rene Saavreda, a 
slick, persuasive ad-man enlisted by a coalition of 
anti-Pinochet parties to spearhead a 'No' campaign 
(a series of 15-minute political TV commercials) 
which aim to depose the dictator. Eventually figuring 
that a cowed public are unlikely to find inspiration in 
the grim, torture'n'tear-gas montages cooked up by 
the team, Saavreda resolves to infuse the campaign 
with the same relentlessly upbeat sheen he brings to 
cheesy ads for clients like Free Cola. 

Not everyone is on board with his radical 
approach (‘It's shit!” cries an old-schooler, before 
storming out of a meeting), but after some initial 
misfires, the slyfy cynical campaign of positivity 
soon proves dramatically popular with the Chilean 
populace. It also provokes a fcarsuinely calculated 
response from the Tes' team, who count among 
their number Saavreda's ingratiating boss, played by 
fantastically sinister Larrain regular, Alfredo Castro. 

With a probing, insistent style redolent of classic 
political thrillers like Costa-Gavras' Z. Larrain 
handles the narrative with skill and economy, digging 
deep into tlie details of both campaigns while the 
personal stakes rise incrementally - it’s not long 
before the 'No' team come under pressure from 
Pinochet’s thugs. Amid the escalating drama, he also 
displays a genuine interest in his characters, with a 
focus on the growing tensions that develop in the 'No' 
camp and a number of tenderly observed moments 
between Saavreda and his young son. 

There’s also an intriguing thread which tracks the 
ambiguous relationship between Saavreda and his 
estranged activist wife (Antonia Zegers); her pa.sston 
and willingness to put her body on the line provide a 
stark counterpoint to Saavreda's aloof and distanced 
campaign style. 

As with Larrafn’s previous two Rims, there's also 
much humour to be found within the drama. With 
fond incisiveness. the director (who was 12 at the 
time of the referendum) mines the kitsch value of the 
era’s pop-culture detritus to great effect and there’s 
a fine running gag about the inexplicable appearance 
of mime artists in all the media Saavreda creates. 


No's most striking - and potentially divisive - 
feature is its aesthetic. Larrain has opted to shout 
on videotape on a vintage 1983 U-matic camera 
- the standard format for most news programmes 
until roughly 1990. With its giobby. over-saturated 
reds and lingering streaks of light, it's not always 
easy on the eye. but it's a bold choice which fosters a 
bracing stylistic unity and works as a direct challenge 
to perceived notions of authenticity in period 
reconstruction. 

Like it or loath it. you'd be hard pressed not to 
see it as a staggering technical achievement, as it's 
almost impossible to teU where the extensive archive 
footage (including use of the real adverts) ends and 
the newly shot material begins. In an amusing way. 
it's as though Larrain is taking a leaf out of Saavreda’s 
book in trying to sell us the past with visual trickery; 
luckily, it works Uke a dream. 

The Rim's look also has a drastic effect on Bernal, 
who is as magnetic as the videotape on which the 
film is shot. With his soulful stares and cut-^ass 
cheekbones, he’s still devilishly handsome, but 
deglamuurised by the brusque, muddy lines on the 
videotape. The son of a political dissident, Saavreda is 
a tantalising, unreadable character and it's a pleasure 
to watch him gradually develop across the course of 
the film, even if we're never quite sure what’s going on 
behind those big brown eyes. 

His growing political consciousness, too, is 
ambiguously observed and far from a Damascene 
conversion. As No reaches its stirring finale, there's 
a hollowed-out look to Saavreda; it's as if he's 
measuring the spiritual cost of his crucial 
involvement in a paradigm shift which has helped 
to remove a feared dictator, but paved the way for 
a new political climate of cynical cultural 
manipulation, venal advertising and bland celebrity 
endorsement. .VSIILEVCI.VRK 


A\TIC'n>,\TION. Pahio Larrain is one 
of the most exciting directors around. 

4 

EN.JDV.MENT. dripping, intelligent 
and comple.x socin-hislurical 
e.xcavation. 


IN UKTHOSPl-X'T. 

4 

A resounding yes. 
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THK Rl’LKS Ol' TIIKCAMK 


Interview by DAVID JENKINS lllustralivn by MICHAEL KlUKlIAM 


Director Pablo Larrain reveals the cinematic 
secrets behind his superh new film No. 


N o is the third and final part uf Chilean 
director Pablo Larnun’s Tinochet 
Trilogy’, which began in 2008 with 
Tony Manero and continued in 2010 with 
Post Mortem. LWLies met the director, who 
explained exactly how he put together this 
expansive political thriller which plays like 
Alt The President's Men but set in the world of 
late-'80s TV advertising. 

1. Understand wliere your stories 
come fixmi 


"Each film I make springs organically from 
the previous one. When I did Tony Monero, it 
wasn’t originally going to be a political movie. 
I wanted, for some reason, to have this dancer 
who was also a serial killer. I wondered who 
he could be imitating. And then we thought 
of John Travolta in Saturday Night Fever. 
Then we saw that it was In 1978, right in the 
middle of the Pinochet regime in Chile, and 
then it became a political film. It became 
more interesting than the original idea. When 
we were editing that film, 1 was doing some 
Googling and I found Salvador Allende’s 
autopsy report, which is a very strange 
document. It's a technical medical thing. And 
1 thought it was fascinating as it captured the 
recent history of my country through the eyes 
of doctors. The description of the body, what 
he had in his pockets, was a metaphor for our 
society. So I decided to make Post Mortem. In 
between those films, someone came up with 
the idea of doing a film about the famous 
referendum from 1988 where we voted on 
ousting or retaining Pinochet as leader. I guess 
it remains the second most important day in 
the history of my country after the actual day 
of independence. So then we madeWo.'’ 


2. Don'! think hbuiit wlitit j{cnro your 
film will be 


"When we started talking about No, I said that 
if we made a dark comedy out of this we would 
probably be exiled. This is not for amusement. 
Then we started working on it and it took a long, 
long time. We spoke to hundreds of people and 
looked at a lot of archive footage. When wc had to 
fill in a form in order to send the film to a festival, 
there was aline which said: ‘Genre.’ Whafs it goi:^ 
to be? And so wejustdecidedto make it funny and 
dark and tense. Wejust thought we were going to 
feel good and free with it and if there’s no way to 
fill that space on the form, then so be it. Or we'll 
just put down five different genres." 

3. Draw on your personal memories 


"I was 12 at the time of the referendum, so I 
don’t remember much. But what 1 do remember 
Is that when the campaign was aired on TV, it 
was like the national football team was playing 
in the World Cup. There was nobody on the 
streets. Everyone was watching it. No matter 
how political you were, you would be there. The 
entire country was just looking at these guys and 
thinking. ‘What are they going to say? They’ve 
got to put 15 years into 15 minutesl’ There was a 
friend of the family who was on the right and he 
said, “I bet these guys are going to start attacking 
Pinochet.” And then it opens with this super 
optimistic, funny advertising look and it was 
completely shocking. Then the Yes came on the 
TV with these triumphant images that everyone 
had seen already. It wasn’t shocking at all. This 
propaganda was permanently on TV, so it wasn’t 
new. But with the ’No’ campaign, 1 felt there was 
a new atmosphere. And it wasn't an intellectual 
thing. It’s all etched on our memory." 


4. Understand the subtext and 
relevance of your mo\ie 


“When you have the crossover between the 
political communication and advertising logic, 
what happens is that words end up meaning 
nothing. It’s pretty interesting and dangerous 
at the same time. Pinochet imposed this model. 
We were in the midst of this social process, then 
Pinochet came in, killed a lot of people, brought 
in these Chicago boys and changed everything. 
And with that comes marketing; the idea of 
Stilling stuff. You need advertising to complete 
the equation. Essentially. Pinochet engineered 
his own downfalL He brewed his own poison. 
In the last 24 years, we've been making the state 
smaller and smaller and smaller and companies 
are getting bigger and bi^er and bigger. And 
today my country is owned by seven or eight 
guys. One of them happens to be the president, 
which is another issue. So we abused the system. 
We kept that logic.” 

o. Know who your heroes are 


"I met Patricio Guzman, director of The Battle 
Of Chile and Nostalgia For The Light, and we 
had dinner at the house of another documentary 
director. 1 just think he’s so good. His movies 
arc an amazing inspiration for me. All of 
them. I think Mafa/fffo For The Light is just so 
beautiful. He became a mature artist with that 
Alin. I thinkourwork is connected, but his stuff 
is way more deep and interesting than mine. It 
has enormous artistic value. Compared to him. 
I'm just a beginner. Even sitting with him,! felt 
like a student It's been great to see that in many 
of Che countries I’ve been to, tots of people are 
making connections between our films. And I’m 
deeply proud of that.” @ 


A Place In 


The Sun (1951) 


Directed by (ilUUUiK STEN KNS 
Starring M<»NTfi<»MERY('l.irT. 
ELIZABETH TAVLOR. SIIELLEV WINTERS 
Released I FEBRl AKV 



T he title suggests warmth and recognitioa 
a suggestion that each person deserves a 
moment in the biggest spotlight of them all What 
a tragic fraud. If the history of film noir teaches 
us anything, itis that the wish for comfort is only 
a privileged man’s (and woman's) reality. So from 
the moment factory worker George Eastman 
(Montgomery Clift) sets his poor eyes on beautiful 
heiress Angela Vickers (Elizabeth T^lor) in 
A Place In The Sun, the young man's fate is sealed 
by self-constructed delusions of grandeur. 

Yet his fantasy is always strangely within 
reach. The film opens with George dutifully 
reporting to his wealthy uncle for employment, 
accepting a job on an assembly line with the hope 
of working his way up. Patience is a virtue that 
noir characters usually lack, but George has it 
in spades. While working diligently, he courts a 
homely lass named Alice (Shelly Winters) with 
whom it’s love at Qrst siglt t. The same can't be said 
of the gorgeous Angela, who completely ignores 


him during their initial encounter in the lavish 
entryway of the Eastman family estate. Stevens 
sums up their class division in one brilliant shot: 
George, wearing an ill-fitting suit, is positioned as 
background fodder while Angela and her swan- 
like neck overpower the foreground conversation. 

Angela notices George later, at her own 
convenience of course. At last.itseems.hischancc 
to shine ha-s arrived, if it wasn’t for the pesky, now 
pregnant Alice, As the screws tighten, George 
juggles two lives, two social experiences, and 
Clift's wonderfully reserved performance takes 
on a fidgety, nervous energy. This uneasiness is 
complimented by overlapping audio cues meant 
to realise his mural confusion. When reports of a 
bizarre accident come in via radio, the loud roar 
of speedboats gliding the very lake on which it 
oecured drowns out the newscast. Covering up 
the truth has never been so sonic. 

George's rise and fall is rare in its near 
lack of violence or unnecessary melodrama. 


Instead, his compromises add up. Stevens’ 
camera keeps a fitting distance during 
the more damning sequences, respectful 
of the characters' privacy without losing 
the emotional impact of their words. It’s 
all so brutally elegant, so deceptively 
thermal. GLEVVIlE.tTII JR 


AXTICII’.VTKIX. Deemed a 
classic in some circles, but Stevens' 
films don T always connect. 


KXJOYMEXT. Class division and 
moral compromise os unflinching 
mechanisms of un inlernalised noir. 


IX RETROSPECT. Cliffs 
mesmerising, tragic performance 
only deepens with lime. 


3 


4 


5 


I Wish 

Directed by IIIROKA/l' KOKEERA 
Starring KOKI )IAEI),V, 

OHSIIIKn MAEDA, KVOGA II.WASIil 
Released 22 FEBRl’.VRV 



W hile Steven Spielberg is olT making opulent 
bit^s of grand American presidents 
and sending strapping steeds to war, Japanese 
maestro Hirokazu Koreeda has chosen to 
recapture the wide-eyed spirit of Spielburbia. His 
I Wish is nothing short of glorious, an immensely 
cheerful pre-teen adventure yam that feels like a 
rite-of-passage contemporary to films like Stand 
By Me, The Goonies andET. 

Two brothers, geographically split by warring 
parents, attempt to rescue the warm burr of 
family living by engineering an eccentric miracle. 
It is claimed that those who witness the exact 
moment where two Shinkansen trains pass by 
one another will have their wishes granted. And 
so asmall team of kiiee-hi^ pool their resources, 
moke their alibis and yomp into the countryside. 
As with his stunning 2008 film. Still Walking, 
Koreeda’s film again explores about the 
emotional chasm between parents and their 
children. But where the earlier film was dashed 
with melancholy, this is an unreservedly Joyous 
ode to the secret lives of the young. In time- 


honoured road movie style, the central journey 
is used as a conceit to meet with the strange, 
disenfranchised folks on the fringes of society. 

Sure, the peril is mild and all the action is 
overlaid by jarring hyper-melodic acoustica, 
but it's most likely you'll have developed chronic 
facial RSI from smiling. And the performances 
from the lickspittle cast are themselves nothing 
short of a miracle. D.W'II) JENKINS 


ANTll'lPATIOX. Hirokazu 
Koreeda is Japan's greatest 
working filmmaker. End of. 

4 

KXJOV.MEXT. Delightful isn't 
the word. Is hugging a cinemu 
screen illegal nowadays'.' 

4 

IX RETROSPECT. The spirit 
of Spielberg. Iransplantcd 
to the east. Hliss. 

4 


A Liar’s 

Autobioqraphy - 
The Untme Story 
Of Monty Python’s 
Graham Chapman 

Uirerirdhy Bll.l. JONES. 

JEFF SIMPSON. REN TIMEETT 
lojcfs o/GUAllAM CHAPMAN. 

JOHN CLEESE. TEURV JONES 
Released H FERRI AUY 



W ith roles as Brain of Nazareth, King Arthur 
and the plain-speaking Colonel character 
who regularly interrupted the flow of Monty 
Python whenever he felt things were “getting too 
silly". Graham Chapman occasionally appeared 
to be a touchstone of sense and reason within the 
swirlingmadnessoftheFlyingCircus. Offscreen, 
nothing could have been further from the truth. 

His pipe, tweeds and patrician air - not to 
mention the fact that lie was a fully qualified 
doctor - belied rampant alcoholism, private 
homosexuality and the camageous fallout that 
often arose from being bezzie mates with full- 
time crazy Keith Moon of The Who. 

His 1980 memoir, A Liar's Autobiography 
(Volume VI), is a looseleaf mix of semi- 
Sctionalised reminiscence and phantasmagoric 
deathbed fever dream. It^ a slim, sprawling, 
strangely affecting book and one that hardly 
suggests itself to cinematic adaptation. 

Fair play, then, to directors Bill Jones, Jeff 
Simpson and Ben Timlett for ditching any kind of 
5trai|dit-up biographical approach to such riotous 
material and instead presenting episodes ftom 
Chapman's life inaseries of splintered animations 
produced by an array of graphic design houses. 
The risk with any such technique, however, is that 
it win fail to hold together a cohesive narrative 
and, sad to say, this is more often the case than not. 


The opening hour is no t only badly fractured 
but especially low on laughs as childliood 
holidays and schooling at Eton are presented 
in a stilted and straightforward manner. It's 
not until the final stretch that the film really 
hits stride, with Chapman's boozy, druggy, 
extended late-70s LA sojourn presented as 
a kaleidoscopic tumult of star-studded pool 
parties and lunatic sex. 

These later sections - as well as an utterly 
surreal excursion into space with David Hockney 
and Alan Bennett - are spellbinding and far 
truer to tlie spirit of the book than the mere 
animated transcription that mokes up the early 
scenes. It's a shame that the lilmmakers didn't 
embrace this kind of spiralling chaos ftom 
the off - Chapman himself would have surely 
approved. .U).V.MLEEU.tt lE.S 


.VNTICII'ATION. Pylhon docs 
aren 'I exactly thin on the ground. 


ENJOYMENT. A hit if not 
completely different the norm. 


IN HETHOSI’ECT. Fades in the 
mind all Inii quickly. 


3 

2 

2 


Grabbers 

Direcledhy JONAVRKIIIT 
Starring RICHARD CDYI.E, 

Rl'Tll BRADLEY. Kl'SSELL TOVEY 
Released 28 UECE.MBER 



(( W ou really are Irish." says marine ecologist 

Y Dr Adam Smith (Russell Tovey) to Garda 
Ciaran O'Shea, after the local policeman, under 
the influence of alcohol, has once again acted 
without forethought. Yet Smith's national 
stereotyping is slyly ironised by the fact that 
O'Shea is played by Richard Coyle, himself an 
Englishman, and often, tlianks to his standout 
role in the TV comedy Coupling, mistaken 
foraWelshman. 

If Smith sounds a tad defensive, he's not 
the only outsider on the fictional Island of 
Erin. Uptight Garda Lisa Nolan (Ruth Bradley) 
has just come over from Dublin fora two week 
posting, there's an impudent Eastern European 
builder whose unspeUable name immunises 
him against ever getting cautioned by the police, 
and even O'Shea is. in the opinion of gossipy pub 
landlady Una (Branagh Gallagher), just there 


on "a bit of a sabbatical" while he drinks his way 
through the loss of his wife. 

If all this sounds like a gentle Irish comedy, 
having an amiable laugh at the inevitably 
eccentric locals as much as at the many visitors, 
and all set in a locale reminiscent of Father 
Ted’s Craggy Island, then that is exactly what 
Jon Wright's Grabbers offers. It is the kind of 
cosily cliched view of the Republic, all grassy 
coastlines and friendly eraic. that goes down as 
easy as a pint of Guinness with those viewers 
who long nostalgically for the Old Country. 

Only there is another alien recently arrived on 
the island, that will (maybe) disrupt this winsome 
idyll - a rapidly breeding, ravenous (and, most 
horrifying of all, leetotall) thing from outer space 
that has come to do a bit of its own weekend 
fishing. It is, or rather they are, spectacularly 
realised, its/theirsquiddyoddness both terrifying 


and kinda cute, which makes Grabbers an Irish 
tentacular Tremors- an icky creature feature with 
the emphasis on comedy and character, ending 
(not unlike Shaun Of The Dead) in a riotous pub 
booze-up. with human romance amidst all the 
extra-terrestrial reproductioa -iVTONRITEI. 


A N T I C I I’.XT lOS. Hoping for 
The Cniard meets Isolation... 


ENJOYMENT. ...bul rery 
happy with Ballykissaiigcl 
nifcEs' Tremors.' 


IN RETROSPECT. Speclucular. 
lenlaculur. craic-filled fun. 
fargollen by morning. 


3 

4 
3 






The Earrings Of Madame De... (1955) 

Direcled 6v .MAX OI’lll’LS 

Starring DANIELLE DARRIEI X. CHARLES ROVER. VITTORIO DE SICA 
Released 13 FEBRCAUV 


T ile four French films with which the 
German-bom director Max Ophuls 
rounded off liis storied career are noted 
for exuding a greater level of opulence and for 
unfolding in a more baroque climate then the 
quartet of American films he made just prior to 
returning to Europe in 1950. Yet they're no less 
concerned with the plight of wumenin untenable 
circumstances, a conundrum enforced by the 
director's femed camera movements which often 
seem to inscribe tbe characters in their arc. 

While Ophuls' final three American movies, 
all crafted in the workable genres of the 1940s 
(noir. the woman’s picture), dealt with heroines 
wdio started out in modest or middle-class 
circumstances, with his penultimate film, the 
19S3 masterpiece The Earrings Of Madame 
De..., the director turned his focus to an upper- 
crust wife living a luxurious but unsatisfying life 
in An de siecle France. 

No matter. If anything, Comtesse Louise 
(Danielle Darrieux) lacks the agency of her 
less affluent American counterparts. Married 
to u prosperous general (Charles Buyer) and 
having no children, she has little to occupy 
her time save for the accumulation of endless 
expensive baubles and harmless flirtations at 
society events. The most significant of these 
baubles are the spectacular earrings of the film’s 
title, a wedding present from her husband and 
an object whose constant changing of hands 


throughout the course of the film triggers the 
movie's intricate and perfectly orchestrated 
plot mechanics. 

In desperate financial straits, Louise sells 
the earrings back to the jeweller from whom 
her husband initially purchased them. The 
husband then buys tliem back a second time, 
only to give them Co a mistress. She then sells 
them in Constantinople to pay a gambling debt 
where they're purchased by Italian nobleman 
Baron Donati (Vittorio de Sica), who becomes 
Louise's lover (a later line of dialogue suggests 
they haven't consummated their romance, but 
we’re not meant to believe it), an affair that 
precipitates the film's inevitable tragedy. 

The earrings, like most commodities, 
are worthless in themselves. They're only 
granted value by the import people attach 
to them. Thus, throughout the course of the 
film, as they move along their elliptical orbit, 
tliey take on meaning based on who is giving 
them to whom, just as their monetary value 
is dictated by terms that are at least partially 
arbitrary. So the earrings, once worthless to 
Louise, suddenly become a prized possession 
when they’re offered to her as a gift from 
Donati. And only when they take on this value 
to the heroine are they granted the power 
to become her undoing. 

Tlie path traced by the earrings is only one 
of a series of interlocking circles on which the 


film is built. This orbit is complemented by 
the circular movements of characters through 
stationary architecture, the circular glidings of 
OphQls' camera and the glorious circles traced 
by Louise and Donati in a sequence of elliptical 
ballroom dances that dissolve several months 
into a few minutes of screen time. In the end, 
though, all these circles cuDapse, closing 
fatally in on the film's constricted heroine, 
left with nothing but inevitable decease. 
The characters, caught between the warring 
forces of societal law and passion, are crushed: 
only the earrings, built of sturdier stuff, 
remain. .INDREW.SCIIENKER 


.V.NTICII'.VTION. For those who 
haven't caught up with Ophiils' 
masterpiece, now’s the chance 
to do so on the big screen. 


5 


KX.It>VMENT. The film's luscious 
camera movements, delicious 
ironies, and affecting story are 
impossible to refuse. 


5 


IN RKTIIOSPKCT. Even in 
u career composed of little but 
high points. OphOls ' Earrings 
shines brightly. 


5 


"Exqiiisite.~beaatifiilly observed 
and impeccably eaecnted" 

LOCANCOESTIMES 

“Paul Dano’s best performance yet” 




Wreckit Ralph 


Directed bv lUCll.MOOKE 

Starring .JOHN C RU[|.LY. ,PAI K MClJUAVER. .PANE LYM JI 
Released \:i FEBRI AIIY 


R emember the opening credits of Scott 
Pilgrim Vis. The World, specifically the 
8-bit remix of the Universal theme right at 
the top of the film? Well, judging by the first few 
moments of Wredc-It Ralph, so does someone 
over at Disney: the film employs the exact 
same concept for their own heavily pixelated 
intro sequence. 

It's a cute, suitably retro touch, albeit one 
that exposes Wreck-ll Ralph's most conspicuous 
flaw. Sure, director Rich Moore’s wonky 
animated pastiche throws together elements of 
Toy Story, Monsters, Inc. and Who Framed Roger 
Rabbit, then piles on the classic videogame 
references faster than Sonic the Hedgehog - 
the spiky blue Sega veteran who gets a suitably 
fleeting cameo appearance early on. But by 
shamelessly rifling on other sources, Wreck-/! 
Ralph struggles to establish its own identity. 

The story focuses on John C Reilly's laconic 
Ralph. 0 ‘bad guy' character in an old-fashioned. 
Donkey Xbnp-style platform game called Fix-It 
Felix. Tired of playing the villain, Ralph sets out 
on aperilous mission that he hopes will earn him 
the respect of his peers. 

Alas, none of it makes any sense. The 
world of Wreck-It Ralph demands we accept 
that gaming characters are living, breathing 


creatures who inhabit consoles and travel in 
and out of each others' games via the cables and 
plug sockets of the arcade. Sadly, no further 
thought has been pul into the logic of how such 
a universe would function. 

For instance, the biggest threat to the entire 
cast of characters is the prospect of their own 
machine being taken out of service. This, it 
is hammered home throu^oul the film, is 
essentially the same as death. 

And yet no one seems worried about 
the prospect of a power cut or some other 
apocalyptic event such as (the horrorl) 
someone switching the plugs off. Surely the 
arcade owner and software designers should 
be in cahoots with Ralph and his colleagues 
for such an elaborate infrastructure to 
operate? And what purpose does their slavery 
to electronic entertainment serve anyway? 
None of this is addressed, as Wreck-It Ralph 
takes one hell of a basic concept and runs it 
into the ground by reducing tlie core story to 
a crass, mildly depressing morality tale about 
being grateful with whatever terrible cards 
you’re dealt in life. 

This cynicism pervades throughout: a 
good chunk of the action takes place inside a 
videogame called Sugar Rush, a sort of Mario 


Kart clone set in a veiy fluffy, very pink world 
uf sugar mountains and candy canes. Sadly, it% 
just a handy platform for some hardcore product 
placement, including aparticularly troublesome 
endorsement for Mentos and Coca-Cola (you 
can probably guess how they "re utilised). 

Still, there are some decent gags and neat 
little touches. The appearance of the 'SOs gaming 
icon Q-Bert at a key story moment is surprisingly 
delightful and the incessant hat-tips to gaming 
history will have nerds in hysterics. But Wreck-It 
Ralph is B-grade Disney, more Chicken Little 
than Woody and Buzz. C'lllUNIILOIIM 


AXTICIP.\TIOX. Achievement 
Unlocked! The prospect uf some 
of gaming's most loved characters 
coming logelher is an enticing one. 


3 


KNJOV.MEXT. TryAgain'I 
Confusing and cynical, the 
film foils to deliver on its 
scinlillaling premise. 


IN HETUOSIMICT. Oume Over! 
Play an actual videogame instead. 


2 

2 




Bullhead 

Directed by .MICHAEL H ROSKA.M 

Starring M.VTTIIIAS SCIIOEN.VERTS, JEKOE.N' PERCEVAL. JEANNE UANUOV 
Kclcuscd2:,J\SV\H\ 


B ehold the latest installment of hyper- 
masculine arthousti cinental Quite literally 
fuelled by an excess of testosterone, 
Bullhead is readymade for those who wanted 
more of a third-act to Drive. Beginning with tlie 
standard 'you’re fucked from cradle to grave’ 
narration and featuring the impressive (yet 
ultimately iinexpressive) physicality of Matthias 
Schoenaerts (Rust And Bone), this bucolic 
tragedy details the illegal hormone obsessions of 
Flemish cow farmers. Shadowy, underdeveloped 
mafioso shout sinister proclamations across 
steak dinners, shots are fired and heads are 
smashed into cow shit, all in the name of making 
larger product to compete with “the Hormonic 
States of America.” 

Who is involved, what they're actually 
doing and how any of this could possibly 
be worth their trouble alternates between 
unclear and dull, but that’s not the only source 
of dramatic tension. In what could well be the 
least subtle national allegory ever committed 
to film, an awkwardly placed, extended 
flashback reveals why protagonist Jacky 
(Schoenaerts) is obsessed with bulking up; 
just as he was beginning to develop sexually, 
his bolls were irreparably smashed with a rock 
by a deranged French kid. (Isn't that how we 
all remember those years?) 


As tliese Walloons had a vague knowledge of 
his family’s nascent dealings with illegal growth 
hormones, the incident was reported to the 
authorities as an accident. Now in his thirties 
and DUtless, Jacky bides his time by longingly 
staring at his brother's wife and children, using 
illegal injectibles to maintain his size and 
stalking Lucia (Jeanne Dandoy), the sister of the 
guy who turned him into This Monster. 

Despite being a study of wounded 
masculinity, Gallicly toothy Lucia manages to be 
the most believable and well-written character 
initially charmed by Jacky’s awkward silence, 
she quickly puts the absurd happenings behind 
her and tries to get away. By contrast, Dicdcrik 
(Jeroen Perceval), Jacl^is childhood ftiend 
who witnessed the beating and is now working 
as a police informant, is a lame caricature of a 
closeted homosexual, clumsily smooching every 
man who gets too close to him, present only for 
the sake of counter-example. But what would you 
expect from a director whose credits include an 
adaptation of Hemmingway's Today Is Friday! 

The ineptness that permeates the script 
— be it in the fundamental absurdity of the 
story and characters, its muddled plotting 
or dumb denouement — is blessedly nut 
repeated visually. Cinematiwapher Nicolas 
Karakatsanis is equally adept at rendering the 


Flemish landscape in soft, melancholy tones as 
he is conveying the intimacy or claustrophobia 
of small interior spaces. The subtlety achieved 
by his lighting and palette is increasin^y rare 
on film or digital stock and breathtaking enough 
to warrant a second-viewing with the sound 
muted and subtitles off. For all its forceful 
bluster, moments of silence or near-silence - as 
JaclQ' a^ressively shadow-boxes nude, alone 
in his room, or as he sticks unlabelled needles 
into the flawless skin of his thighs — most 
compellingly evoke the dissonance and emotion 
of his trauma, it seems as though it’s still the 
strong, silent type that wins out in theend. How 
unfortunate. M()I,ETU'Ct’.\ 


ANTICIP.VTION. 

llev. isn 't that 

the excellent Mullh 

las Schoenaerts ^ 

from Rust And Bon 

e? 

ENJOYMENT. It: 

sure looks nurtv. 

Shame about the garbled story and y 

hackneyed characterisaliuns. 

IN KETHOSPECT. There's not 

gaite enough in her 

e to Justify 2 

„ mrr,,. 





V/H/5 

Direcledbv MATT BETTtNELLI OLPIN. DAVID BIU’CKNEU, TYLER (JILLETT.JISTI.N MARTINEZ. 
RADIO SILENCE. Ol.ENN MCQl'All). JOE SWANRERO. CHAD VILLELLA. Tl WEST. ADAM WINOARD 
Starring CALVIN REEDER. LANE Ill'CHES. ADAM WINOARD 
fip/eosfdlS JANI ARV 


I f two words above all others cun be 
guaranteed to inspire trepidation in the 
minds of cinema audiences and marketeers 
alike, then they must surely be 'horror anthology'. 
A subgenre beset by half-arsedness and failure 
(see opposite), its ill reputation is rivalled only by 
the equally undependable filmmaking disciplines 
of found footage and mumblecore. In which case, 
spare a thou^t for the box office ambitions 
of Sundance sensation V/H/Svh\c\\ subscribes 
to all three of these cursed classifications. 

The film's opening minutes set the tone 
for what's to come, as a gang of uniformly 
hateable. casually misogynistic young men take 
a break from their day job as producers of online 
'sharking pom', in which they forcefully expose 
vulnerable young women in secluded public 
spaces, to become burglars-for-hire. Their 
mission — to break into an abandoned house 
and recover a single videotape for a mysterious 
and anonymous benefactor - seems simple 
enough. But things soon take a turn for the 
horrific (and onthological) as they begin to 
trawl through some of the other tapes that 
litter the property, each of which documents 
a tale of hubristic excess and gruesome 
comeuppance, shot with the same rough-and- 


ready handheld aesthetic as the gang’s own 
morally dubious output. 

Remarkably, given the premise, only one of 
the five short segments that make up V/H/S is 
an outright failure. The others — from such US 
indie darlings as Home Of The Devil director 
Ti West, mumblecore luminary Joe Swanberg 
and fiedgling YouTube collective Radio Silence 
— share an experimental bent, a knack for 
well-timed twists and they don't pander to the 
squeamish. It puts tliese spooky miniatures 
head and shoulders above the bulk of this year's 
feature-length horror fare. One particularly 
unique spin on the creature-feature genre, 
from little-known commercials director David 
Bruckner, packs more genuine innovation into its 
20 minutes that the Paranormal Activity sequels 
have managed in a cumulative five hours. 

With few restraints in place and a collective 
thirst for originality, it's hardly surprising that 
the directors occasionally lapse into indulgence 
and there isn't a film in the bunch that wouldn't 
benefit from having a few minutes shaved off 
its runtime. Pacing, loo, often takes a backseat 
to the demands of the film's more laboured 
flights of fancy. The devil is in these details and 
others, not least the film's decidedly lacklustre 


performances which — judging by the Blair 
Witchian avalanche of F-bombs that litter the 
dialogue — appear to have been partly, and 
uninspiringly, improvised. 

V/H/Ss quintet of horror upstarts seem 
unlikely to lose much sleep over these minor 
quibbles, more concerned as they are with the 
big ideas at the core of their wildly idiosyncratic 
creations. Forever chasing scares both cerebral 
and visceral, the filmmakers leave little space 
for cynicism and plenty for admiration — an 
invaluable accomplishment in a film form that's 
so susceptible to weak spots. C'll.MILlE LVNE 


ANTICIPATION. A founJ- 
footuge, mumblecore. anlholugy 
movie, you soy? Tell me less. 


ENJOY.MENT. M'e've come 
a long U'o.r since Creepshow, 


IN UETRO.SPECT. Spectacular 
hits and forgivable misses make 
this a surefire candidate fur 
cull status. 


2 

3 


4 



l)KKt*HKSHVRCII CD 


nWsAy MATT TIlUIKT Illuslralion by BKADLliV JAY 


The Horror Anthology 


W ith a sequel to this month's 
V/H/S already being hurried into 
production and the release of 
26-part, alphabetically-inspired portmanteau 
The ABCs Of Death around the comer, the 
horror anthology is back to its best. Matt 
Thrift lists five of the absolute essentials. 

I)ead()fXighKiy45) 


From the opening beats of its connecting 
narrative to the stunningly executed waking 
nightmare of its finale, few horror antholt^es 
can touch Dead Of Night when it comes to 
structural complexity and thematic cohesion. 
It begins with a premonitionury amuse-bnuche, 
setting the stage for a series of increasingly 
dark and deranged stories, all told to visiting 
architect Mervyn Johns as a means of getting 
to the bottom of his extra-sensory case of deja 
vu. Taking in flashbacks-within-flashbacks and 
tales-within-tales, all harking back to the linking 
narrative, this masterclass in psycholo^cal 
unease culminates with one of the most 
celebrated single sections of any anthology film, 
as its sceptical psychiatrist tells of a ventriloquist 
(Michael Redgrave, remarkable) who believes 
hisdummytobc conspiringagainsthim. 

Three C ases of Murder (1935) 


A forgotten stepping stone between Dead Of 
Night and the major wave of British horror 
anthologies produced by Amicus Studios in 
the 1960s, Three Cases Of Murder (available on 
UK DVD) is a real find. A ropey introductory 
sequence from Eamonn ‘This Is Your Life' 
Andrews aside, two of the three segments areas 
good in isolation as any in DeadOfNight, the last 
featuring a magnificent turn by Orson Welles. 
While Welles' episode is often as wickedly 
funny as it is eccentrically creepy, telling of an 


MP whose nightmares of public humiliation 
begin to bleed into reality, the real stars of Three 
Cases Of Murder prove to be tlie brilliant Alan 
Badel (starring in each section) and uitheralded 
British filmmaker Wendy Toye, responsible for 
the film's stunning opener. The Picture is an icy, 
beautifully crafted chiller-in-miniaturc which 
also boasts some remarkable technical razzle- 
dazzle. On the basis of her episode, Toye is a 
director v/ho warrants further investigation. 



Destiny (1921) 


At its best during the opening and closing 
sequences which bookend a trio of tales. Fritz 
Lang% Destiny is a film of exquisite melancholy 
and achingly beautiful visuals. It’s easily the 
strongest of the early wave ofGerman anthologies. 
With mure than a slight case of the Carl Theodor 
Dreyers about it. Destiny tells of Death's arrival 
at a quiet hamlet, where he makes a bid for an 


annex of land next to the village cemetery, walling 
it up as a portal to the afterlife. Summed up in its 
original title. The Weariness Of Death, it sees the 
Reaper telling a suicidal, newlywed woman of his 
cursed task He begs that she save any of the three 
lives (which make up the three history-spanning 
tales) with are duly presented her. In return, 
she’ll get back the life of her recently deceased 
husband. Sombre yet transcendent in its firuil 
moments, Lang's film is a little-seen masterpiece, 
as deserving of attention (and a UK DVD release) 
ashis more famous and celebrated silent epics. 

HlackSabballi (1963) 


Occupying and amplilying the space between 
Hitchcock and De Palma years before Dario 
Argento claimed it as his own, the slithering 
dexterity of Mario Bava’s camera in the opening 
beats of Black Sabbath immediately signib' a 
master stylist at work. If anything, the film is an 
exercise in hyper-stylisatioiL From the luridly 
Freudian colour schemes of the opening gialio 
infusion to the expressionistic studio-shot 
‘exteriors’ of the finale (that also bring to mind 
Masaki Kobayashi’s stunning 1964 anthology 
Kwaidari), Bava ramps everything up to 11, 
and it's all the more exhilarating for it. Yet this 
sensory explosion is poorly served on home 
video, still only available as part of an Australian 
and (out-of-print) UK boxset. Often terrifying 
but also mischievously self-aware, it's a film in 
which a knowing wink from the horror maestro 
is never far away. This finds its most explicit 
expression during Boris Karloff's closing 
epilogue, when the camera pulls back to reveal 
the crew at work, synthesising terror under the 
watchful eye of a master puppeteer ® 

Head to liltlewhiteUes.co.uk for our extended 
Deep Resarch article with more juicy honor 
anthology goodness. 



Flight 

Uirecled by ROBERT ZEMEt'KlS 

Starring DENZEL WASHINGTON. KELLY REILLY. DON I'HEADLE 
Released} FERRIARY 


D ust before he disappeared from reality 
to explore the uncanny valley {The Polar 
Express, Beowulf, A Christmas Carol). CG 
pioneer Robert Zemeckis left us with apowerful 
human drama, u great lead performance and 
possibly the most harrowing plane crash in 
cinema history. 

Twelve years after Cuslmvffy, he’s back - and 
he's done it again. /7(plir’s opening scene sees Wliip 
Whitaker (Denzel Washington) stumble out of 
bed with a skull-busting hangover after a no-sleep 
night of sex'n'substances with a naked stewardess. 
He slugs back the dregs of a beer, vacuums another 
line of cocaine, dons his airline pilot’s cap and 
heads for his dam flight. Gulp. 

Pepped by two in-flight vodkas, a honk on the 
oxygen mask and a mid-air snooze at the stick. 
Whip is flying high. Until his world turns upside 
down; rainstorm, hydraulics failure, engines on 
fire, his plane plummeting into a uncontrolled 
dive. Marshalling a sequence of terrifyingly 
convincing FX wizardry and buckling the 
tension ti^t. Zemeckis gives us a white-knuckle 
nightmare at 20,000ft Somehow, veins flzzing 
witli drugs and drink, ice-man Whip pulls off a 
miracle - clipping the steeple oft a church, no 
less - to make an impossible emergency crash- 
landing that saves 96 lives. 


It’s an unforgettable opener and, perhaps 
unsurprisingly. Flight never hits that altitude 
again. Having pulled off a miracle in the 
heavens. Whip must now face his demons on 
Earth and Zemeckis' film gradually levels off 
into a strong, steady addiction drama about a 
man whose most heroic deed may have sprung 
from his worst flaw. 

It’s a provocative concept for a character 
study, but the film's familiar flightplan (scripted 
by Beal Steel's John Gatins) never engrosses half 
as much as Washington’s performance. With 
a couple of exceptions, DW has been cruising 
since winning an Oscar for Training Day, but 
here the 57 year old reminds us that lie’s one 
of the few leading men in Hollywood who can 
carry an entire film. 

Building his performance from within, he 
gives us a bold, bruising portrait of a soul in 
ft’ee fall - a man trying, and f ailin g, to do the 
right thing - that becomes the fllis's lieadiest 
spectacle. Flight leans on Washington almost as 
heavily as Castaway did on Hanks and Zemeckis 
proves (if only to himself) tliat synthespians 
can’t touch the real thing. 

There's eye-catching support from James 
Badge Dale's cancer man. Brian Geraghty's God- 
fearing co-pilot, Bruce Greenwood's union rep 


and Dun Cheudle is slick as the hotshot lawyer 
hired to bury Whip’s party-boy medical reports. 
On the flip. Kelly Reilly is landed with a stock 
junkie who attempts to drag Whip to rehab, 
while John Goodman's Lebuwski-esque drug 
dealer is a crayon cartoon-character painfully 
scored to 'Sympathy For The Devil'. 

It’s frustrating to And the film’s seriousness 
sandbagged by these crude cliches and, at nearly 
two and a half hours, Flight takes a little too 
long to bring us home. But Zemeckis and 
Washington land it safely, leaving us with a 
finale that again snatches redemption from 
disaster. .IDN.Vni.VN (’ROCKER 


.V.N T 1C 1 P. VI’ 1 () .\ . Taxiing 
in fur another Denzel drama? 
Hit cruise conlrnl. 


K.\ J OV.M E NT. Brace! Brace! 
Smart entertainment from 
Zemeckis, superior acting from DW. 


IN KETIIOSPECT. It's funny 
how falling feels like flying... 
for a mile while. 


5 


4 
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To The Wonder 

Directed by TKKRENCE itAl.U'K 
Starring OLGA Kl'RVLE.N'KO. BEN AFFLECK, JAVIER BARDEM 
HeleascJ2-l FEMRl'AltV 


D uring the press toiu' for his award season 
hot coke Argo, Ben AMeek - clearly ulT 
his rocker on mishred critical sunbeams 
- cocldly lamented that he had starred in tlie 
only bad Terrence Malick movie. Dearest Ben, if 
you ever, in just a single frame of your directorial 
career, manage to match the kind of exquisite 
formal refinement that 7b The Wonder blithely 
exhibits as a cinematic given, then we'll maybe let 
that one slide. Maybe. 

It's been referred to a-s a "B-side' to The Tree 
OfL^e^ operatic prime cut but lliat description 
infers that 7b 7Tie U'onder is some kind of funky 
doodle not deemed good enough as a standalone 
work. No, these two films operate better as 
a monumental double A-side, both evolved 
out of the same miasmic primordial yolk and 
constructed with an insouciant rigour that’s 
bound to leave the righteous slack-jawed in awe. 

While Tree Of Life presented Earth as a 
place of rhapsodic enchantment, 7b 77ie Wonder 
gives us a modern-day world on the cusp of 
devastation. Taking place among the prefab 
tract houses of a dusty Oklahoman berg where 
every hour is magic hour, T’o The Wonder is less 
interested in the consolations of spirituality and 
the dynamics of love than it is the emotional 
barricades that prevent us from living a life of 
sublime indifference. 


iVffleck essays Neil, a commitment-shy 
environmental health officer whose internal 
anxieties prevent him from truly accepting 
childlike Russian-French nymphet Marina 
(Olga Kurylenko) into Ids cold heart. A patina 
of dread and disquietude - both spoken and 
concealed - encases the action. Characters 
grapple with metaphysical conundrums and 
paradoxical homilies to come to terms with the 
predousnesB of existence. They even begin Co 
realise that the universal constant of romantic 
relationships may just be losing its place at the 
top of the chain of human responsibility. 

With this more insidiously dour and subtly 
opaque affair, Malick again acts as head curator 
of aluxiuiant flick-book of divine images, all of 
which have been immaculately beat-matched 
via the breathtaking, elliptical editing. His 
partner in cinematographic crime, Emmanuel 
'Chivo' Lubezki, locates tumbling cosmic 
depths in the most mundane of moments; a 
meadow of ambling bison mutates into a vision 
of chaos and claustrophobia; the shifting sands 
near Mont Saint-Michel; a night-time visit to 
a washing-machine outlet becomes a trial of 
enforced domesticity; Marina euphorically 
flits, jerks and prances, her fayadeof innocence 
aphysical manifestation of the idea that Neil is 
unable to get dose to her, to consume her. 


Weaving in laudem to this is the story of 
a priest (Javier Bardem) who's straying from 
the flock. He surveys the lives of impoverished 
loealsjust asNeil finds toxic chemicals leaking 
from local industrial plants. To The Wonder 
ponders how different life might be if we could 
comprehend the awesomeness of a world we 
take for granted. We might wrestle with our 
own doubts about this film, but how fitting is 
that for a film about doubt? 

Us utter earnestness leaves it wide open to 
criticism, but to bemoan the superficial quality 
of the performances, the script or the story 
would be to miss the point of the film entirely. 
Malick doesn’t make films anymore. He builds 
cathedrals Rtt IBJE.NKINS 


.VNTICII’.VTION. The negative 
buzz eoulJ he heard far and wide 
from its Autumn festival premiere. 


ENJOYMENT. Erm. and whufs 
the problem exactly',' This is 
cinema sent from the heavens. 


IN RETIttlSl'Et’T. Five viewings 
should just about cover it. 


5 


5 

5 



I What Richard Did 

a Directed by LEXNY ABR AII.V.MSON 

Starring JACK ItRYNtXi. KOlsf.V .Ml'Kl'ilY. SAM KKKLIilY 
Rch-axeilll JAM ARY 


L enny Abrahainsun's twu previous 
directorial efforts could be framed as a 
kind of Dickensian. Tale Of Two Cities'- 
styie exploration of contemporary Dublin. 
Running inverse to Ireland’s recent political and 
economic trajectory, Abrahamson’s films jump 
between Dublin's social poles. In the boom years, 
he made Adam AndPauf, a film about two junkies 
meandering througli the city and looking for a 
fix. It's an oddly twee slapstick comedy about the 
capital's drug-addled underclass, those that the 
tiger had left behind. 

In What Richard Did, Abrahamson’s latest 
film, he settles into the achingly middle-class 
world of South Dublin, and as Ireland teeters 
on the brink of economic collapse, tells the 
story of a group of rich kids for whom this 
wider context is irrelevant. Only their drunken 
games and nights out at the pub .seem to matter, 
that is until the inevitable happens and their 
blinkered complacency results in tragedy. Is tliis 
a frighteninglybnnal parable of our times? 

Richard, played with maturity beyond his 
years by newcomer Jack Re}Tior is a popular. 


wealthy 18 year old. For the first third of the 
film we follow him as he hosts parties at his 
parents' beach house, meets up with friends 
and courts a beautiful young girl away from 
a member of his rugby team. Abrahamson's 
pacing is slow, measured, verging on contrived. 
The camera sits on Richard's face for extended 
lengths of time, forcing the idea upon us that 
he is thoughtful, that these encounters are all 
superfluous to him. There’s a sinister sense of 
nothingness whichs hangs over this inert first 
half of the narrative, propelled only by the 
reassurance of a title that assures Richard will 
indeed do sometiting. 

When tragedy finally strikes - a boot in 
his rival’s head after a fraught house party 
- Abrahamson’s subtle political critique 
comes into play. Richard lies to the police 
and coerces his friends into protecting him. 
Scariest of all is how incredibly mundane 
it all is. There is no great act of violence, no 
redemption, not even a change of pace, just 
a blinkered gang of kids with an unflagging 
sense of entitlement. 


Richard’s moral choices remain ambiguous 
- will he confess or not? Abrahamson 
demonstrates that these lives sldm across the 
surface of sometliing more sinister, something 
rotten at the core of society. Though he's no 
clearer than that. Loosely based on true events 
that were chronicled in Kevin Power’s book. 
Bad Day In Blackrock, Abrahamson’s film is an 
oppressive, thoughtful if occasionally tiring 
investigation into a new brand of contemporary 
nihilism, aVSI.Vl.tAYLMltmSK.VCl MMINBS 


l.\ ANTICTP.VnON. More Adam 
And Vaat-slyle high jinx? 


K.NJOY.MENT. Frustralingiy slow 
and self-assured. Hal thoughtful 
and detailed, loo. 


3 

3 


IN ISKTHOSPECT. It grows 

on you. afterwards, but is perhaps J 

an acquired taste. 




Song For Marion 

Directed by PAVL ANDREW WILLIAMS 
Starring TERRENCE STAMP. VANESSA REDURAVE, GEMMA ARTERTDX 
Re/ft?spd8 KEHRl'AHY 


T hat the elderly are a demographic under- 
represented on screen is difficuit to 
ignore. So when a film comes along that 
provides compassionately written, delicately 
considered parts for two remarkable actors in 
their twilight years, we’ve every reason to be as 
grateful as ever for Michael Haneke. For those, 
on the other hand, with an aversion to the chills 
of an Austrian winter or who felt that his Amour 
perhaps lacked a certain seasoning, they’ll be 
pleased to know that all the Salt N Pepa they 
need can be found in wniter/director Paul 
Andrew WUliams' Sonff For Marion. 

All facetiousness aside, if his fourth (and 
must eager to please) feature remains liglit 
years away in both tone and quality from the 
hurtling immediacy of his 2006 debut London 
To Brighton, it at least represents a discovery 
of the cruise control switch after the aggressive 
swerving between the Daily Mail headline 
montage of Cherry Tree Lane and the multi- 
genre pile-up that was The Cottage. 

Unashamedly manipulative and narratively 
transparent, Williams beneAts enormously 
here from the committed performances of his 
septuagenarian leads, even as he struggles to 
find a balance in tone between the bubblegum 
commercialism of his storytelling and the 
often striking nuances evident when Song 
For Marion is at its best. For every scene of 


broad, emotive mugging from members of 
the background cast during a Cfec-inspired 
choir practice to which Arthur (Terence 
Stamp) takes his dying wife Marion (Vanessa 
Redgrave) at the local community centre, 
there's another of truthful, genuinely felt 
tenderness when the couple are alone. It’s 
during these moments, away from the IKEA 
flatpack plot mechanics, that Williams goes 
some way to earning the sentiment into 
which the Aim slides as it progresses, albeit 
less throughhisfunctionalwritingthan through 
the spaces in-between, elegantly Ailed by his 
quite brilliani leads. 

Elsewhere, supporting characters fare less 
well. Gemma Arterton's angelic choir leader 
is charming enough in a one-note role, but an 
unannounced nightcap with Arthur after a 
miserable date swiftly reveals itself to be merely 
an awkward attempt at character shading. The 
difficult relationship between Arthur and his 
increasingly estranged son James (Christopher 
Eccleston) sounds the creaks in Williams’ 
writing the most however, quickly finding itself 
holed up in comers with nowhere to go. 

That said, the Brit filmmaker often has a keen 
eye for a compusitioa his widescreen framing at 
its must effective in a particular shut split down 
the centreby a dividing wall in the couple’s house. 
As James is messing around with his young 


daughter in the kitchen, Arthur stru^es to take 
an exhausted Marion to bed. liis stooped frame 
as he exits the room a heartbreaking picture of 
a man bearing the weight of his wife’s imminent 
death alone as his family play next door. 

If the film’s later emotional beats play the 
audience like a cheap violin, it’s almost entirely 
down to Redgrave and Stamp that one mi^t 
be inclined to forgive Williams the indulgence. 
As good as Redgrave is throughout (and her 
solo rendition of True Colours makes for a truly 
touching scene), this is ultimately Terence 
Stamp's show. It was when he told us to 
“Tell ’em I'm fucking coming!” and while it may 
have taken him 14 years to get here, boy is he 
back. MVTTTIIRIIT 


ANTICII’.VTIO.N. The director 
o/ London Tu Hrighton delivers 
his rapping granny movie. 


ENJOYMENT. Cheese grates. 
Slump great. In fact, he 's magnificent. 


2 

3 


IN RKTUOSPEl'T. Ton 
emotionally manipulative, but 
not without its moments of real 
lentlcrness and warmth. 


2 




Hor& Satan 

Directed by BRl'NO Dl'MONT 

Starring DA\ ID DKWAELE. ALEXANDRA LEMATUE. I'llRISTOlMIE BON 
fte/tDSfd4.rANl'ARV 


H ere are some questions which probably 
would've come up during the career of arch 
Belgian provocateur, Bruno Dumont: On 
LaVieDe Jesus, 'Why are those boys so violent 
and revolting?’; On L'Humanite. "Why is that rural 
beat cop levitating?’ On Twentynine Pahns, Why 
is that man howling like a wolf during sex?'; And 
on Hadewijch, 'Why is that young nun embracing 
Islam?* It% this persistent recourse to 'udty' that 
makes Dumont such avital and necessary presence 
on the current cinematic landscape. 

With Hors Satan, his most poetically and 
spiritualty opaque film to dale, we're invited 
to question evety scene, every line of dialogue, 
every facial expression and every surprising, 
possibly random shift taken by the plot - if you 
can even call it a plot. Actor David Dewaele steps 
into the dusty boots of an unnamed nomad who, 
it transpires, is also some kind of peasant sage. 
He kills and he saves, with his efforts dictated by 
the tentative want of a pasty goth ^1 (Alexandra 
Lematre) who sends him secret food parcels. 
The pair tramp the majestic pastoral expanses 
of Northern Franceb Opel Coast, their bond 
appearing to be nothing more than plutonic, but 
perhaps running deeper than romance or sex. 

Even though Dewaele doesn’t cut much of 
a muscular frame, there’s an Eastwood-like 
intensity to the passive, hair-trigger violence 
he administers to anyone who crosses his gal. 
Yet he's also called upon as an exorcist and 
soothsayer, ridding the spiritual pestilence 
from a young girl's soul with a disturbing 
mouth-to-mouth ritual. Dumont appears 
entirely disinterested in basic continuity and 
tracing the social consequences of dramatic 
events, and that’s because his film is about 
formulating a credible set of moral questions 
relating to the actions of a man in possession 
of supematuraJ powers. 

He murders and mutilates, but in doing so is 
simply protecting his protector. What may look 
vile and unjust to a spectator is perhaps an act 
of unyielding kindness from the perspective 
of his charge. Who’s going to miss another 
sexually abusive park ranger or violent rustic 
patriarch? Hors Satan is an investigation into 
the elastic nature of good and evil, possibly even 


suggesting that every supposedly sadistic act 
will have its fervent supporters. 

This notion of viewing extreme polar 
opposites as one and the same permeates 
the him as whole. The landscape shots, 
captured with the aid of supremely gifted 
cinematographer Yves Cape are often 
breathtaking. The monumental Cinemascope 
vistas in which tiny figures traverse the 
verdant, rolling hills as the peachy twilight 
blisters up from the horizon could go toe-to- 
toewithMalickinkispomp. Moveincloserand 
that awesome beauty dissipates instantly. The 
squalid undergrowth feels dark and forbidding, 
that sense of boundless freedom now turned 
to claustrophobia and fear. 

And in that spirit. Hors Satan will 
likely divide audiences between lovers and 
haters. Within Dumont’s back catalogue, it's 
a Qlm which feels tacitly connected to his 
contentious 2000 Cannes prize-winner, 
L'Humanite. in which a protracted, passionless 
murder investigation takes back seat 
to a impressionistic portrait of a man who may 
be some kind of deity. If you’re a stickler for 
basic logic, this one will most likely infuriate. 
But if you're interested in tackling questions 
pertaining to a higher power which are 
articulated in near-abstract terms, then you 
could do a lot worse than choose to worship 
at the altar of Dumont. D.W'ID JF.NKIN.S 


.VNTICIDATION. Bruno 
Dumont is nothing if not reliably 
contentious. And that's why 
H'e love him. 


4 


ENJOYMENT. Another 
investigation into the spiritual 
sublime which will split audiences 
down the middle. U'e think il'.s 
kinda hrilliunl. 


4 


IN RKTKOSPECT. Xol everyone 
will want to go back for more, hut 
those who do will find rich rewards. 


4 



Wordx by LKK UAVJS Kr DAVID JENKINS 


Illualralion by WILLI AM EXLEV 


The Pitch: Die Hard 6 


A new Die Hard film is released in the 
UK on 14 February and has been given 
the strctching-it-a-little title of A Good 
Day To Die Hard. In if, Bruce Willis' string- 
vested copper John McClane has to take on 
the Russkies and prevent nuclear war, etc. But 
LWLiei got a sneak peak inside a top secret 
Hollywood dossier which contained potential 
details ofMcClane’s future adventures... 

Title: Die I lurcl: Bernuida Dio-Aii}{!e 


when his daughter Lucy {played by a misc 
brunette TV sock puppet) gets engaged to the 
son of a tax-dodging billionaire Mitteleuropean 
financier (read: arms dealer) played by 
Christoph Waltz, irony-heavy Irish moron John 
McClanc - now working as a HR Compliance 
Officer for Chuck E Cheese - begrudgingly 
tootles down to Bermuda for the wedding. 
Sadly, the ceremony soon goes all Kill Bill 
November Rain and the bride-to-be is abducted 
by a platoon of Nazi storm-troopers freshly 
sprung from the time-dilating netherworld of 
the Bermuda Triangle. Dutiful to a fault, Bruce 
manfully smears his semi-naked body with 
some prototype ‘anti-time gel' and paraglides 
into the void with naught but a Tippee-ki-yay" 
and some muffled aspersions as to his agent's 
parentage. Mayhem ensues. 

Title: Tie-Dye Or Dye Tiyin' 


The film opens with John McClane being 
handed a gold watch and then ushered out 
to the green pastures of retirement. He makes 
the calculations and realises he can afford 
to sell off his Brooklyn shilbox and invest 
in a nice little beachside condo on an island 
resort in Thailand. But when he arrives, disaster 
strikes, as the realtor fails to mention that his 
property was slap bang next to an ‘organic 
farm'/hippy commune populated by muslin- 
clad Earthmulhers, and John's twilight years 
are ruined by Sam muck-spreading, wall-to-wall 
shamanic chanting and the thick fug of reefer 


smoke. It's onlywhen the leader ofthecoramune 
- a strangely svelte Eurotrasb wiseacre calling 
himself Pierre (played by Christoph Waltz) - 
that McClane decides to join, but only with the 
intention of tearing doum this hemp-swaddled 
edifice from the inside. 



Titif: SurfNazis Must Die Hard 


After accidentally levelling an orphanage for 
excessively cute children when trying to cuff 
an itinerant and boorish caijacker, McClane is 
busted down to rookie status and is posted os 
on-site security for a low-budget exploitation 
horror movie filming in New York. The 
production's strangely extrovert Eurotrash 
director (played by Christoph Waltz) tries to 
coerce McClane into becoming a background 
artist, but he resists. Theirgameofpsychoiogica] 
cat-and-mouse continues, though McClane 


soon realises that as the days roll on, the crew 
appears to be tliinning out. Only then does 
it transpire that Waltz is actually orchestrating 
abizarre, City-widegonzo snuff movie. McClane 
kills everyone involved. 

Title: lk'in(( Jolin MtClanc 


It had to happen. With John McClane involved 
in so many episodes of high-profile festive 
carnage, it was only a matter of time before 
Hollywood came a-wooing. After losing the 
rights to his life story in a backroom poker 
game to aman known only as 'Paddy the Greek’, 
John finds himself at the whim of Tinsletuwn, 
who package the events of the original Die Hard 
as a postmodern deconstruction of the action 
movie, directed by Spike Jonze and starring 
Christoph Waltz as John McClane. Posters 
and TV ads bearing u fictional doppelganger 
begin to plague McClane, sending him to the 
brink of sanity. The closing shot witnesses him 
fully deranged, relieving himself over an image 
of Waltz plastered over the side of a bus. whilst 
repea tedly singing the theme tune from Frasier, 

Title: Die 1 Itiiti; The Day Alk-r 


We return to LA’s Nakatomi Plaza on the 
day after that fateful night. The minions are 
in the morgue, McClane’s patching up his 
wounds and mainlining nog with his missus 
while Hans Gruber's blood-black entrails 
paint the pavement below like some abstract 
expressionist nightmare. But what of the 
day labourers, the Mexican border jumpers 
or Russian serfs who are employed by (the 
late) Mr Takagi to ensure the smooth running 
of the building? This sombre new Die Hard 
offshoot documents the toil of thu.se below 
stairs and the harsh realities of cleaningup after 
a workplace massacre. So painful and arduous 
is the workers' task of mopping up the oceans 
of blood that, in an ironic twist, they too Oed 
by Christoph Waltz) decide to tool up and shoot 
up their own skyscraper @ 
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NO EXPERIENCE NECESSARY 

3 MONTHS FULL-TIME OR 1 YEAR PART-TIME (EVENINGS) 

FANTASTIC CAREER PROSPECTS 


World class education needn't take forever. It should be well planned, 
continually adapted to the times and presented by passionate professionals. 
That's what happens at Shlllirgton College and we have the record to 
prove It. Our students are taught by outstanding designers and are getting 
top design jobs. Starting with no prior experience they graduate with a 
professional portfolio and an in-depth knowledge of the design programs. 




Enrol now for 2013. 
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LONDON « MANCHESTER » NEW YORK » SYDNEY ♦ MELBOURNE « BRISBANE 

www.5hlllingtoncollege.co.uk 
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DESIGN 
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Creetive Director 
Paul Willoughby 
pauK&lhechurchqftondun.com 




Deputy Editor 
Adam Woodward 
adam{^tbechurchoJ 1 ondon.i 



Designer Digital Designer 

Angus MacPherson Severlo Purneaux 
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Publishing Assistant Editorial Director Design Assistants 

Hannah El-Boghdsdy Matt Bochenskl Pabrtzio Pcsta 

I' llic.himhiijU’iuhm rom mattl^'thechurchojlondon.com Eve Lloyd Knight 


Words, pictures, thanks... 

Anton Bltel. ChrU Blohm. Ashley Clark. Simon Crook. Adam Cruft. Basla Lewandowska Cummings. Adam Lee Davies, 
William Exley, Paul Falrclough, Liz Haycroft, Glenn Heath Jr, Jess HoUand. Sophie Ivan, Bradley Jay, Adrian Johnson. 
Jean Jullien, Michael Klrkham, Violet Lucca, Charlie Lyne, Sophie Monks Kauftnan, Franco Nero, Stuart Patience. 
Vadim Rlzov, Andrew Scbenker, Mlkkel Sommer. Matt Thrift 

Special thanks tn Danny Miller 
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RECEIVE THE TRUTH 
SIX Tl M ES A YEAR AT 

littlewhitelies.co.uk 
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Icons of Cinema T-shirt 
shop.littlewhitelies.co.uk 
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www.carliBrn-wip.com 
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WORK IN PROGRESS 


